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THE annual list of the Fellows of the Society 
of Antiquaries on July 1, of 1895, has been 
issued during the past month. We do not 
quite understand why July, rather. than 
January, should be the date selected, although, 
no doubt, good reasons exist for the practice. 
We gather from the list that thirty-five Fellows 
were elected during the past year, the total 
number on July 1, 1895, being 754, as against 
749 on the same date last year. This, how- 
ever, includes the Royal and the Honorary 
Fellows. Independently of these there were 
715 ordinary Fellows (compounders and 
annual subscribers) in 1895, against 711 in 
1894. The ‘ Father” of the Society would 
seem to be Mr. James Heywood, who was 
elected a fellow on May 9, 1839. Among 
the Royal Fellows, the name of the Duke of 
York appears for the first time this year. 


We regret to observe in the newspapers a 
statement that the old church of St. Matthew, 
at Douglas, in the Isle of Man, is either 
about to be pulled down, or has already 
suffered that fate. The church was founded 
by the pious Bishop Wilson, author of Sacra 
Privata and other standard books. It was a 
plain, but picturesque, structure, and its con- 
nection with the good bishop who built and 
consecrated it, ought to have been sufficient 
to have saved it from destruction. But this 
uncalled-for act of vandalism is only in 
accordance with the spirit of the day. The 
old building was not, it may be presumed, 
sufficiently ‘‘ ecclesiastical” in character to 
suit the modern Churchman, and hence the 
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verdict of destruction which has been passed 
upon it. 


Few, if any, of the ecclesiastical buildings at 
present in use in the island are of pre-Refor- 
mation date. The older structures have 
either been rebuilt, or so completely altered, 
as to have lost their more earlier charac- 
teristics. Ancient stone crosses and other 
remains, however, are numerous, and in two 
instances other objects of medizval date 
have been preserved. At Jurby there is a fine 
chalice with the hall-marks of the year 1521, 
and at Malew is preserved a very fine paten, 
of much the same date, with the inscription 
Sancte lupe ova pro nobis round the rim, in 
allusion to St. Lupus, to whom the church, 
Ma-Lew, is dedicated. There is also at 
Malew a curious, but damaged, crucifix of 
copper-gilt. It measures rather less than 20 
inches in height, by 14 inches across the arm. 
There is a cavity for a relic at the back, but 
the original use of the cross is not obvious. 


In some of the older Manx churches we 
observed, a few years ago, when visiting the 
Isle of Man, that the ducal arms of the house 
of Athole were painted on boards, much as 
the royal arms used to be in the churches 
on the mainland. The Dukes of Athole 
succeeded to the regal powers of the Stanleys 
in the island. These regal rights were sold 
(as most people are aware) to the English 
crown towards the end of last century. We 
do not remember to have seen the fact of the 
Athole arms being placed in the churches 
mentioned in print. It seems, therefore, 
worth while to place it on record. 


We have to record the publication, during the 
past month, of the large work by Mr. W. H. 
St. John Hope (which has been so eagerly 
looked for), on the Corporation Plate and the 
Insignia of Office of the different cities and 
boroughs in England and Wales. We shall 
hope to refer to this subject more at length 
shortly, but the publication of this important 
work calls for some reference, at least, in the 
Monthly Notes. Two goodly volumes of 
about a thousand pages, fully illustrated, and 
compiled with that thoroughness for which 
Mr. Hope is so well known, form a work 
worthy of the best traditions of English 
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archeology. The work is published by 
Messrs. Bemrose and Sons, Limited, who are 
to be congratulated on the generally hand- 
some appearance of Mr. Hope’s work. 


de 
The Council of the Yorkshire Archzological 
Society have issued a circular respecting a 
proposed excavation of Mount Grace Priory. 
They say as follows: ‘“‘The monasteries of 
the Carthusian Order that were founded in 
England were only nine in number, of which 
the Charterhouse at Mount Grace was one. 
Of two of them, Witham and Shene, the very 
sites are doubtful, and of Epworth and 
Kingston-on-Hull nothing remains above 
ground. Of Beauvale, Hinton, Coventry, 
and the London Charterhouse some isolated 
portions only are left. At Mount Grace, on 
the other hand, the remains of the Charter- 
house are fairly perfect, and afford an excel- 
lent example of the peculiar arrangements 
adopted by the Carthusian Order. Of the 
gatehouse, guest-houses, kitchen, etc., that 
formed two sides of the outer court, very 
considerable portions remain. The nave 
and transepts and most of the quire of the 
church are standing and the central tower is 
still complete to its pinnacles. The great 
cloister retains intact almost the whole of its 
outer wall with the ruins of a series of fifteen 
cells or two-storied houses for the monks 
that surrounded it. Besides the buildings 
standing above ground there are traces of an 
extensive range along the south side of the 
great cloister, between it and the church, 
where stood the chapter-house, vestry, frater, 
etc. Enclosing the cemetery on the east and 
south of the church are the foundations of an 
additional series of five cells, each in its own 
garden, like the houses round the great 
cloister. 


¢ £ ¢ 
“It is proposed, should funds be forthcoming, 
(1) To clear out and drain two of the best 
preserved of the little houses round the great 
cloister, which are so marked a characteristic 
of the Carthusian monastery, and to level and 
turf down their surrounding gardens ; their 
interesting arrangements will thus be easily 
made out ; (2) To remove the accumulated 
soil in and around the church, and to show 
its connection with other buildings ; and (3) 
To open up the sites of the chapter-house, 


vestry, frater, prior’s lodging, and other 
buildings, the relative positions of which are 
unknown. The owner of Mount Grace 
Priory, William Brown, Esq., who is a mem- 
ber of the Council of the Yorkshire Archzo- 
logical Society and Local Secretary of the 
Society of Antiquaries, has most kindly 
afforded every facility for the proposed works 
and also promised pecuniary and other help. 
Mr. W. H. St. John Hope has also again 
expressed his willingness to assist the Society 
by directing and superintending the excava- 
tions. It is estimated that a sum of £150 
will be required to satisfactorily carry out the 
proposed operations, and the Council there- 
fore venture to appeal for subscriptions in aid 
of so important a work.” 


We may add that subscriptions towards this 
very desirable object may be paid to Mr. G, 
W. Tomlinson, F.S.A., Wood Field, Hudders 
field, or to Mr. John W. Walker, F.S.A., The 
Elms, Wakefield, the two honorary secretaries 
of the society. 


We alluded last month to the impending 
demolition of the Jewry Wall at Leicester. 
It may be remembered that the subject came 
before the Society of Antiquaries last January, 
when a very strong remonstrance was made, 
and the following resolution unanimously 
passed: “The Society of Antiquaries of 
London has learnt with regret that there is a 
possibility of the ancient Jewry Wall at 
Leicester being disturbed by the formation 
of the new line of the Manchester, Sheffield, 
and Lincolnshire Railway. The Society 
desires to express its most earnest hope that 
means may be found to preserve in its present 
state this interesting monument, which is in 
reality a gate of the Roman city, and one of 
the largest and most important remains of 
Roman buildings now standing in Great 
Britain.” The matter was brought before the 
Society of Antiquaries by the Council of the 
Leicester Literary and Philosophical Society, 
and by the Leicestershire Architectural and 
Archeological Society, in the hope of strong 
concerted action saving the wall. 


From information which we have lately re- 
ceived from a correspondent at Leicester, 
there is another factor in the case, which it 
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seems has not been taken count of, and 
which, if followed up, may help to save the 
Jewry Wall from destruction. It will be 
remembered that the wall was sold with a 
factory to the Railway Company, but our 
correspondent states that it is not private 
property at all, and that it has, time out of 
mind, been kept in repair by the Vicar and 
Churchwardens of St. Nicholas Church, as 
the parochial accounts amply testify. It 
appears that the Vicar and Churchwardens 
have asserted the parish claim so far as to 
protest against the proposed act of vandalism. 
It seems to us, that they ought to be en- 
couraged by immediate pecuniary support 
from outside, to contest the legality of the 
sale by the proprietors of the factory of this 
important relic of Roman Britain. 


A correspondent writes : “I have lately been 
into Cornwall, and paid a visit to the little 
church of Perranzabuloe. I regret to say 
that it is in a very much worse state than it 
was when I last saw it seven years ago. It 
is now half filled with sand ; the walls have 
evidently been partly pulled down, and the 
stones roughly piled up again. The stone 
seats which were there seven years ago have 
been removed. ‘The stone altar slab has 
been taken up, and replaced east and west, 
instead of north and south in the usual 
position as it was before. The only redeem- 
ing point is that an iron railing has been 
placed round the building. It seems a pity 
that so interesting a building should have 
been so badly treated, and so little cared 
for.” 


A statement having been made that funds 
were needed for a proposed “restoration ” of 
the ancient cathedral church of the diocese 
of Argyll, which is situated on the island of 
Lismore, near Oban, where it serves as the 
parish church, we applied to the minister for 
information on the subject, and we are very 
glad to be able to say, on his authority, that 
nothing of the nature of a “restoration ” is 
contemplated, certain necessary repairs alone 
being proposed. 


The Rev. Mr. Torrie, the parish minister of 
Lismore, writes as follows: ‘The present 
church was the chancel of the old cathedral, 


of which no further traces are left except the 
foundation stones, covered over with the 
greensward. There is, indeed, to be little 
or no restoration ; we rather aim at the pre- 
servation of the relics left; these we cannot 
allow anyone to interfere with... You 
may rest assured that I will not permit any 
interference with the old relics, or the old 
features of the church. It must, however, be 
thoroughly repaired, as it is so damp and 
unhealthy in its present state, as to be well- 


night unfit (especially in winter) to conduct 


worship in. Even were it closed, it would 
require to be repaired to keep it from falling 
into decay and ruin. Indeed, if I had 
plenty of money I should build a new church 
at, say £1,600, and repair the present one, 
taking all care of the objects of antiquarian 
interest it contains. Anyway, none of its 
ancient features will either be obliterated or 
altered. Between 1722 and 1750, about 
eight feet were taken off the height of the 
walls, and the present roof put on.” 


The assurance that no mischief will be 
allowed or done, is thoroughly satisfactory. 
Perhaps some of our readers may be disposed 
to help the minister in repairing the ancient 
and historical building which he serves. If 
so, contributions may be forwarded to the 
Rev. W. Torrie, The Manse, Lismore, Oban, 
N.B. 


le 
The report of the British Museum for the 
year ending March 31, 1895, has been 
recently issued. From it we gather the 
following items. The total number of 
readers during the year was 202,973, giving 
an average of about 670 daily, the Reading 
Room having been open on 303 days. In 
the Newspaper Room there were 15,394 
readers, or an average of 50 daily. In the 
Map Room 278 visitors were admitted for 
the purpose of general geographical research. 


We quote the following from the report as 
regards some additions to the library: “ The 
most remarkable acquisition made by the 
Department of Printed Books in the past 
year is the exceedingly important one of a 
considerable portion of the extraordinary 
collection of rare English books, chiefly of 
belles lettres, of the period of Elizabeth and 
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James I., discovered in 1867 by Mr. C. 
Edmonds at Lamport Hall, Northampton- 
shire, the seat of Sir Charles Isham, Bart., 
where they had been laid aside and forgotten 
for probably not less than two centuries. 
Twenty-six of these books have now found a 
home in the British Museum, and form by 
far the most important acquisition in early 
English literature made for a very long time. 
Two are absolutely unique; ‘The Trans- 
formed Metamorphosis,’ a poem by Cyril 
Tourneur, the celebrated tragic poet, 1600 ; 
and ‘The Lamentations of Amintas for the 
Death of Phillis ’ [by Thomas Watson] ‘ para- 
phrastically translated out of Latine into 
English hexameters by Abraham Fraunce,’ 
1596. Still more interesting, from the fame 
of the authors, although one other copy is 
known, is the first edition of Marlowe’s trans- 
lation of Musaeus’ Hero and Leander, as 
completed by Chapman, 1598. Bound up 
with this are two poems by Francis Sabie, 
‘The Fisherman’s Tale,’ and ‘Flora’s For- 
tune,’ 1595, of which also but one other copy 
is known, and which are a sequel to the 
same author’s ‘Pan’s Pipe,’ already in the 
Museum. They are further remarkable as 
early examples of narrative poetry in blank 
verse. The following books also, so far as 
is hitherto known, exist in only one other 
copy: Sabie’s Adam’s Complaint, 1596; 
Tofte’s Laura, 1597 ;. Henry Petowe’s Philo- 
chasander and L£lanira, 1599; Nicholas 
Breton’s Bower of Delights, 1597; Vo 
Whippinge nor Trippinge, 1601 ; Old Mad- 
cappes New Gally- Maufray, 1602; and 
Honest Counsaile, 1605; Hake’s Mewes out 
of Powles Churchyarde, 1579; Platoes Cap, 
1604; Anton’s Moriomachia, 1613 ; Thomas 
Edwards’ Cephalus and Procris, printed with 
his JVarcissus ; and Robert Southwell’s 4 
Fourefold Meditation of the foure last things. 
The last two unfortunately are mere frag- 
ments in the Isham copies. Of books of 
which two other copies are known, the 
Museum has acquired Nicholas Breton’s 
Merrie dialogue betwixt the Taker and Mis- 
taker, 1603 ; The Whipper of the Satyre his 
penance ina white sheete, 1601, attributed to 
Marston, the dramatic poet; Greene’s 
Arébasto, first edition, 1584; and an Zpicedion 
on Lady Helen Branch, 1594, subscribed W. 
Har., and remarkable for containing an 
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allusion to Shakespeare’s JLucrece. Of 
Guilpin’s Skéaletheia, 1598, three other copies 
are known. 


*‘ Apart from this extraordinary acquisition, the 
department of early English literature has 
received some very valuable accessions during 
the past year. Two books are absolutely 
unique: (1) John Heywood’s Zwo hundred 
Epigrammes upon two hundred proverbes, with 
a thyrde hundred newly added, London, 
1555; a hitherto unknown edition, proving 
that Heywood’s Epigrams were published 
apart from his Proverbs, and apparently more 
than once ; (2) 4 Manumission to a Manu- 
duction, Leyden, 1615, by John Robinson, 
the chief promoter of the colonization of 
Massachusetts by the Pilgrim Fathers. This 
tract has not hitherto been included in 
Robinson’s collected works, as no copy could 
be met with. Scarcely less interesting are 
Bishop Fisher’s Sermon on Quinquagesima 
Sunday, 1525, directed against the Re- 
formers ; and one of the two original editions, 
whether the first or the second is uncertain, 
of Raleigh’s Déscovery of Guiana, 1594. To 
these may be added: Kennedy, Zheological 
Epitome or Divine Compend, Edinburgh, 
1629; Mynshull, Essay and Character of 
a Prison and Prisoners, 1613; Boemus, 
Omnium gentium mores, leges, etc., translated 
by Edward Aston, 1611; Zhe Hollanders 
Declaration of the affairs of the East Indies, 
Amsterdam, 1622; and of a later period, a 
spurious continuation of the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress, by J. Macintyre, 1682 ; Fuller’s Sermon 
of Contentment, 1650, exceedingly rare ; and 
Mr. Baxter Baptised in Bloud, 1675, a fiction 
apparently circulated to excite animosity 
against the Baptists. 


‘‘The chief acquisition in Bibles is a very 
important one, being a splendid copy of the 
rare fourth German Bible, printed by Johann 
Sensenschmidt and Andreas Frisner at 
Nuremberg, about 1475. This is one of 
the three rarest editions of the sixteen pre- 
Lutheran German Bibles, and is of more 
importance than any other except the first, 
having appeared with a greatly improved 
text which was followed in later editions. 
The Dutch Old Testament of 1518, the 
Strasburg New Testament of 1522, the 
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Geneva New Testament of 1553, and an 
English New Testament of 1578, are also 
valuable accessions to the collection of 


Bibles. 


“ The acquisition of the fourth German Bible 
is paralleled by that of a Liturgy belonging 
to a group of special interest alike for their 
extreme rarity and their influence upon the 
English Liturgy, but until now entirely un- 
represented in the Museum. This is the 
group of the seven editions of the first 
recension of the Quignon Breviary, all 
published between February, 1535, and July, 
1536, and so completely obliterated by the 
second recension, of which upwards of 
seventy editions were published previous to 
its suppression by Pius V., that copies of any 
of them belong to the greatest rarities of 
liturgical literature, and are almost confined 
to public libraries. The copy acquired by 
the Museum is of the second edition, Venice, 
1535. No other copy of thisis known except 
that in the possession of Dr. Wickham Legg, 
and used by him in the reprint of the 
Breviary executed at the expense of the 
University of Cambridge; and even this 
wants a sheet, while the Museum copy is 
perfect. On the same occasion was pur- 
chased a service-book believed to be unique, 
the Vigiliae Defunctorum of the Church of 
Cologne, printed on vellum at Cologne by 
Ludwig von Renchen about 1485. Im- 
portant acquisitions have also been made in 
the Breviary of the Church of Braga, Sala- 
manca, 1511, the only one of Portuguese use 
ever printed; and a Greek Horologium, 
Zanetti, Venice, 1546, unknown to Legrand.” 


The number of manuscripts and documents 
acquired during the year are: General Col- 
lections of Manuscripts, 183; Rolls and 
Charters, 1,894; Detached Seals and Casts, 
395; Papyri, 24; Egerton Manuscripts, 2 ; 
Egerton Charter, 1. These include several 
of very great interest and importance, but we 
have not space to enumerate them. 


In the various departments of antiquities 
many notable and valuable acquisitions are 
recorded. The Report, which is well worth 
the few pence charged for it, shows that the 
great national collection is day by day adding 





to its treasures in a highly satisfactory manner. 
To the zealous care and management of 
those who have charge of the different de- 
partments, this is largely due. To not a few 
of these gentlemen, themselves, the nation is 
indebted for many generous gifts. It is a 
pleasure, too, to learn from the Report that a 
number of valuable presents have been made 
to the Museum by private persons, showing 
how widely the value of our great national 
collection is becoming recognised by the 
public. Weare sorry that we have not space 
in these notes to enter more into detail as to 
the various acquisitions recorded in the Re- 
port. 


& * 
By a slip of the pen, we spoke in the Notes 
last month of the tomb in Pickering Church, 
which Mr. W. H. St. John Hope pointed 
out as being that of members of the Roucliffe 
family, and not of the Bruces, as being in 
the chancel of the church. It should have 
been said that the tomb in question is in the 
vestry. The tomb in the chancel is a Bruce 


tomb. 


Further Motes on MBanr 
Fotkiore. 


By A. W. Moore, M.A. 


Author of Surnames and Place-Names of the Isle of Man; 
Diocesan History of Sodor and Man; Folklore of the Isle 
of Man, etc. 

—$>——_ 


CHAPTER V.—Macic, WITCHCRAFT, ETC. 


iE have already quoted writers of the 
thirteenth and fifteenth centuries* 
to show what wonderful powers 
Manx women had of raising storms 
and winds by enchantment and witchcraft. 
Since then we have found in the Insular 
Records, in the year 1659, the following 
curious account of the methods then in 
vogue for the same purpose. The court 

* Folklore of the Isle of Man,p.76. Some interest- 
ing information on the practices of magic and witch- 
craft in the Isle of Man have recently been gleaned 
by Professor Rhfs, who, while prosecuting his investi- 
gations into Manx phonetics, took the opportunity or 
picking up some folklore. For this our readers are 
referred to the Folklore Journal, vol. ii., pp. 284-313 ; 
and vol. iii., pp. 74-91. 
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having assembled under the presidency of 
Governor Chaloner, Elizabeth Black con- 
fessed: ‘That shee took a catt of Alice 
Coole’s of Ramsey w*out her consent ; and 
for to obtain a favourable winde shee further 
saith shee heard say that the catt must be 
stolne, and then buryed in the sand,” and, 
in reply to a further question, “that the said 
catt must be buryed quite head over ears in 
the sea-sand.” In the case before the court 
this was done, “and yett not’standing the 
wind thereupon did not change according to 
her expectacon.” Elizabeth Black was con- 
sequently fined for ‘“‘such a folly tendinge 
to charminge, witchcraft, or sorcery.” The 
same woman was also asked at the same 
time if she had “emptied a springing well 
dry for the foresaid purpose” (z.¢., for raising 
a wind), but this “ she utterly denyed.” 

It is curious that in the Isle of Man the 
term dutch, or witch, is applied to either sex. 
As a proof of this we may mention that a 
writer in the J/ona’s Herald newspaper of 
January 24, 1844, in commenting on a famous 
witchcraft case which had recently been 
adjudicated upon,* remarked: ‘ According 
to popular belief, if the witch swears e has 
not done it, and does not wish to do it, 4e 
cannot witch again.”t Another curious and 
novel idea is that it was supposed to be pos- 
sible to manufacture a witch. The method 
of doing so was given to our informant by an 
old man about the year 1875,{ who said 
that he had it from the victim herself, then 
an old woman: An old woman, who had 
practised witchcraft and charms during a 
great part of her life, had grown very feeble, 
and so, being wishful to endow her daughter 
with similar powers, made her go through 
the following performance: A white sheet 
was laid on the floor, and beside it was 
placed a tub of clean water. The girl was 
made to undress and go into the water, and, 
after thoroughly washing herself, to get out 
and wrap herself in the sheet. While she 
stood in the sheet she had to repeat after 
her mother a number of words, the exact 
nature of which, as she was in an abject 
state of terror, she had forgotten, only re- 
membering that their general purport was 


* Folklore of the Isle of Man, p. 84. 
+ See also story of Catllagh-ny-Faihteag. 
+ This man died last year. 


that she swore to give up all belief in the 
Almighty’s power, and to trust in that of the 
Evil One instead. The old woman died 
soon afterwards, but the girl made no 
attempt to practise the attributes with which 
she was supposed to have been endowed. 
(/. C. Douglas.) 

Still more curious, perhaps, than the above 
is the statement of an old man to Professor 
Rhys that he remembers four men, who 
came from different parishes, meeting very 
early on May-day on Ballaugh bridge “to 
devise witchcraft ” for their parishes for the 
rest of the year. (C. Ballaugh.) 

As late as the present century Manxmen 
related that they had heard with horror of the 
tortures inflicted on Sir Hugh Cannell, who 
was Vicar of Michael and Vicar-General in 
the seventeenth century, by the sorceries of 
the Butch Vallirey, the “ Witch of Ballirey,* 
the name of a farm in the parish of Michael. 

Among other powers possessed by witches 
was that of the “ Evil Eye.”{ With regard 
to this we append the testimony of a writer 
who visited the island early in the century: 
“Tf a cow is diseased, or any difficulty 
occurs in churning, the operation of the evé/ 
eye is immediately suspected, and a strict 
inquiry is made as to who may have been 
lately upon the spot, for the power of doing 
mischief is by no means confined to a few 
malignant individuals, but seems to be gene- 
rally ascribed by everyone to an adversary, 
or a rival. 

Conversing on this subject with a farmer 
of good information on general affairs, he 
expressed the utmost astonishment, not un- 
mixed with terror, at the scepticism with 
which I listened to some of these super- 
natural histories, in confirmation of which he 
related one story, to the truth of which he 
offered to bring unquestionable evidence if 
my unbelief should yet maintain its ground.} 

One of the most popular antidotes to the 
effects of the “ Evil Eye” was the use of fire. 
Thus, to take a red-hot coal from the fire 
with the tongs and throw it over the right 
shoulder was efficacious. (oeder.) 

If cattle were supposed to be bewitched, 
it was customary, till quite recently, to burn 


* Manx Sun, July 26, 1851. 
+ Folklore of the Isle of Man, pp. 78, 92-95. 
t Bullock’s History of the Isle of Man, 1816, p. 369. 
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one of the herd,* usually a calf, both for the 
protection of the others and to detect the 
bewitcher. For it was supposed that while 
the animal was being burned, het would be 
certain to appear on the spot, and if he could 
not get the animal’s heart into his possession, 
he lost his power in the future. It was be- 
lieved that, if cattle which died of disease 
were buried, one would be lost for each one 
so treated. 

Dust was also efficacious in such cases. 
Thus, Train remarked that “if a person sup- 
posed to have the evil eye passed by a herd 
of cattle, and one of them were taken 
suddenly iil, the owner of the cattle would 
hasten after him and take the dust from his 
shoes if possible, or, if not, from the ground 
he had just trodden, and apply it to the sick 
beast; or, even if an animal were taken ill 
without anyone endowed with the evil eye 
having passed near it, it would probably be 
cured by the dust from the threshold of the 
house of a person close by who was noto- 
riously'a possessor of the evil eye.” 

To this we may add the testimony of the 
Rev. J. G. Cumming, who wrote in 1867 : 

‘There is still the prevalent belief in the 
effect of the evéd eye, and when a person 
wishes to purchase an animal, but will not 
give the price demanded, the owner of the 
beast lifts the earth or dust from the foot- 
prints of the person trying to make the 
bargain, and rubs the creature all over to 
prevent the ill effects of ‘ overlooking.’ A 
recent case of this was related to Professor 
Rhys: “A man bought a cow at a fair, and 
was bringing her home with the neighbours’ 
cattle, among which was a woman’s cow 
which he had declined to buy. On the way 
his cow fell on the ground, and there was no 
putting her feet under her. He declared 
that the cow had been ‘butched,’ and he 
required the dust from under the feet of 
everyone in the company in order to throw 
it over the affected beast. They all readily 
consented except the woman with the unsold 
cow ; but the owner of the cow did not waste 
time in parleying with her as he threw her 
down and took off her shoes and scraped the 
mould from them, and threw it over his 


* Folklore of the Isle of Man, pp. 92, 93- 
+ Or she, 
$~ Ward and Lock’s /sle of Man Guide, p. 51. 


cow ; the latter at once got up and walked 
home as if nothing had happened.” (J/S.) 

With reference to this same superstition, 
Professor Rhjs was told by an old woman 
in Ballaugh that “when she was a young 
woman she was reaping one morning with 
other reapers, and by-and-by she ran into the 
house to see what o’clock it was. On the 
way back she jumped friskily over a hedge, 
and an old Irishwoman she met observed 
what a lively jumper she was, and from that 
moment she had a pain in her side, and 
could reap no more. So her friends asked 
her to finish another hour by binding the 
sheaves, but she could do nothing atall. One 
of the women asked her what she had seen, 
and she told her that she had seen such and 
such a woman, and what she had said to her. 
She was then told to take one of the children 
with her to the spot and sweep the mould 
together where the woman stood, then she 
was to place something over her head, and 
the child was to throw the mould over her. 
This was done, and she was instantly re- 
lieved, and went back to the reaping. She 
vouches for the truth of it, and she believes 
in witches, though she thinks the Scriptures 
have had the effect of making them some- 
what fewer.”* 

Some years ago there was a very pretty 
child, upon whom a woman cast an eye to 
do him harm. He thereupon began to eat 
ashes and lime, and so they had to go to 
Ballawhanet to get herbs for him. He was 
soon cured by taking them. This actually 
happened, and the names of those concerned 
could be given. (C. Graves.) 

Evidence has already been given as to the 
reliance placed on the fairy or witch-doctors, 
and charmers. To such an extent was this 
the case that when the cholera broke out in 
1832, some of the people who took it called 
them in and refused all medical aid from the 
regular practitioners, though it was offered 
gratuitously. In consequence of this some 
of the doctors were without employment, 
and, moreover, an absurd report having been 
spread abroad that they had poisoned the 

* MS. from wife of C. Ballaugh, aged 78. 

+ Where a notorious witch-doctor lives. The pre- 
sent “* Ballawhane” is a woman, and the writer knows 


several people who have gone to her within the last 


two years to get relief from the effects of the ‘‘ evil 


eye.” 
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springs, their lives were actually in danger. 
In 1837, when the smallpox killed hundreds, 
many of the Manx declined to be vaccinated, 
preferring to be be treated by the above- 
mentioned empirics.* Professor Rhys (Fo/k- 
lore Journal, vol. ii.. pp. 297-298) mentions 
several cases of cures by witch-doctors or 
charmers, and Mr. Roeder records a case in 
Michael in which a horse left for dead re- 
covered in ten minutes by having a quilt 
thrown over it in accordance with the direc- 
tions of the witch-doctor. 

Even those who were not professed prac- 
titioners occasionally possessed wonderful 
powers. Thus, Train mentions a servant- 
girl who was so skilful that she could “ take 
a mote out of any person’s eye, though at a 
distance of many miles from the afflicted 
person, and who, by the action of the knife 
on the cutting of herbs to be applied to the 
cure of any animal, could tell the extent of 
the disease by which that animal was 
afflicted.”t But notwithstanding the skill of 
the witch-doctors, the ‘evil eye” is still sup- 
posed to be a potent cause of mischief. 
Thus, while this was being revised for the 
press, the writer was told that his hens, which 
persist in eating the eggs on which they are 
supposed to be sitting, must have been 
bewitched by some ill-disposed person. 

Cases of the punishments inflicted on 
witches have already been recorded. The 
following is one where a suspected witch 
was able to prove her innocence : 

“ Pat’ Corlet having reported y' he saw 
Bahee, the wife of John Kaighen of 
Skaristal, on May Day, early in the morn- 
ing, in the fields, and about the houses of 
her neighb®, in a suspicious manner, as if 
she were practicing charms or sorcery, from 
w™ there was conceived an evil opinion in 
that neighbourhood, w™ soon grew into a 
common ffame thro’ the parish of her being 
guilty of sorcery, and present™ thereof made, 
the said Bahee Kaighen and neighb™ were 
this day conven’d before us, when, after 
examination into the matter, there appeared 
no other cause or ground for such a charge 
but the said report of Pat’ Corlet; where- 
upon all parties, excepting Mary Gawne, 
being present, the said Bahee was admitted 


* See Train, vol. ii., pp. 369, 370. 
+ History of the Isle of Ian, vol. ii., p. 1538. 


to her oath, who declared y‘ she was not that 
morning off their own land, and that she 
never endeavour'd to procure advantage to 
herself or harm to her neighb™ by any under- 
hand means or practicing charms or sorcery, 
or knew anything of such skill, And the 
said Patrick Corlet having also asked for- 
giveness of her upon his knees, w™ being 
granted, and the said parties reconciled in 
court, it is therefore hereby order’d y‘ no 
person presume to revive the s® slander, to 
the scandal and reproach of the above Bahee 
Kaighen or her relations under the severest 
penalties, according to law and their demerit. 
Dated this 18th day of June, 1730. 

“This to be published in as many of the 
neighbouring churches as the party injured 
shall desire. 

“THO. SODOR AND MAN. 
Joun Woops.” 


In the following case a witch owed her 
release to the good sense of the judge. It is 
said that an old woman suspected of the prac- 
tice of witchcraft and sorcery was brought 
before the Rev. Patrick Thompson, Vicar- 
General, and Vicar of Braddan from 1633-89. 
One of the witnesses deposed that the old 
witch had said: “Give me a pair of new 
pewter dishes, which have never been used, 
and I will convert them into wings and fly 
across the Channel from the Isle of Man to 
Scotland.” ‘ Pooh !” said the Vicar-General, 
“there is no law against the woman flying 
from the Isle of Man to Scotland.” And so 
he dismissed the case.* 

(Zo be continued.) 





Che Did Church of Selmeston, 
Susser. 


— 


BOUT seven miles east of the county 
town of Lewes lies the small village 
of Selmeston, of the old church 
of which, (now pulled down), the 

accompanying illustrations are given. There 

was nothing remarkable about the exterior 
of the church, which consisted of nave and 


* Manx Sun, July 26, 1851. 
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chancel, with a south aisle to the nave, a 
north-west porch, and a dovecote turret at 
the west, with a tapering spire covered with 
shingles. It was a simple, though picturesque 
building, but with no external characteristics 
which might not have been found in almost 
any of its immediate neighbours. The in- 
terior, however, possessed two features which 
are uncommon, and as the church was pulled 
down thirty years ago, it may not be amiss 





the church a portion of the vicarage house 
is to be seen. ‘To the south of the chancel 
an altar-tomb is shown. The lid of this was 
formerly loose, and could be removed without 
much difficulty. Village tradition explained 
as the reason for this, that the tomb had 
been used as a receptacle for contraband 
merchandise in the old days, when, it is 
to be feared, smuggling formed the staple 
employment of a large proportion of the 
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SELMESTON OLD CHURCH, FROM THE EAST. 


to place on permanent record what it was 
like. This, fortunately, is still possible, as 
some very fair, though small, photographs 
of it have been preserved. Two of them 
show the exterior of the church, and the 
other two portions of the interior. The 
larger of the external views shows the church 
as seen at a little distance from the east. 
There is no need to say much about the 
picture, which speaks for itself. Beyond 
VOL. XXXI. . 


inhabitants of Sussex. A tub of cognac 
was occasionally left by the smugglers at 
the door of the vicarage as a rough rental 
for the use of the tomb. The other exterior 
view of the church is taken from the north- 
east, and shows in the foreground a sand- 
pit. Of the interior views the more remark- 
able is, perhaps, that which shows an arcade 
of wooden piers which divided the south 
aisle from the nave. They were apparently 
2Q 
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SELMESTON OLD CHURCH, FROM THE 
NORTH-EAST, 


of the end of the fifteenth, or the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, and of the same 
date as the window at the east end 
of the aisle, which was of late Perpen- 
dicular character. An idea seems to have 
been entertained by some persons that these 
curious wooden pillars were of very early 
date. This was certainly not the case, but 
the late Mr. M. A. Lower, in repudiating the 
theory, spoke in unduly disparaging terms 
of them as “certain unsightly posts ”* which 
certain people had supposed to be remnants 
of a pre-Norman church. Whether they 
were “unsightly” or not was perhaps a 
matter of taste; but that they were of a 
respectable age, although, of course, not pre- 
Norman, seems certain, and it was a matter 








SELMESTON OLD CHURCH: THE WOODEN PILLARS. 


some new pillars of oak. Thus, happily, the 
interesting feature of the wooden arcade was 
perpetuated. 

The other interesting, and unusual feature 
in the interior of the church, was the reten- 
tion zz situ of the old stone mensa of the 
high altar, marked with five crosses. This 
was supported on a stout frame of wood, 
as, indeed, it may very possibly have been 
before the Reformation. We are glad to say 
that it still occupies its old position, and forms 
the altar in the present church. The Rev. 
W. D. Parish, chancellor of the cathedral 
church of Chichester, and vicar of Selmeston 
with Alciston, says that when he became 
vicar in 1863 the church was pronounced 
to be unsafe, and after two years he had it 








reconstructed. It was, Mr. Parish states, 
“pulled to the ground by four sailors in one 
day !” Every stone was kept, and was care- 
fully replaced in the new building, which was 
completed in 1867. The main features of 


for general regret, that when the church was 
reconstructed in 1865, they were found to be 
so rotten that it was impossible to use them 
again, and their place had to be taken by 


* Compendious History of Sussex, vol. ii., p. 150 
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the old church appeared to be of late Per- 
pendicular character, but Mr. Lower speaks 
of it as having been of Early English date. 
Probably he did so on the ground, that when 
the old church was being pulled down, a 
window of Early English date was discovered. 
This, Mr. Parish tells us, has been placed in 
the east wall of the chancel aisle, which was 
added to thenew building. The measurements 
of the reconstructed church, which (except 
the added chancel aisle), stands on the line of 





SELMESTON OLD CHURCH: THE CHANCEL 
LOOKING EAST. 


foundation of the old one, are as follow: 
From west wall to the chancel steps, 33 feet 
6 inches ; chancel step to altar step, 11 feet 
6 inches ; altar step to the east wall, 8 feet 
6 inches. Total length, 53 feet 6 inches. 
In the north wall of the chancel there is a 
mural tomb to Dame Beatrice Bray. It is 
figured, after a fashion, in Horsfield’s History 
of Sussex, where he gives a meagre account 
of the parish of Selmeston, and an incorrect 
reading of the inscription on the tomb. We 
are indebted to Mr. Parish for the following 


corrected version of the inscription, which 
reads as follows : 


1532. 
Here lyeth Dam Betris Bray 
Sumtym the wyffe of Sur Edward Bray 
and Daugter of Raffe Shirley 
of Wyston and wyffe of 
Edward Elderton. 
Vermibus esca jaces saxo hoc signata Beatrix. 
Quicquid agas omnia in gloriam Dei facito. 
Vos mihi defunctze vivi implorate salutem 
Flecti namque pia numina mente volunt. 


(For an account of Sir Edward Bray see Bray’s History 
of Survey.) 

To Mr. Parish we are also under obliga- 
tions for much of the information given in 


these notes. 


MDuartetly Motes on Roman 
Britain. 


By F. HAVERFIELD, Esq., MiA., F.S.A. 

asia 

XVIII. 
Fa > ae discoveries made during the 
ReG oaq) past summer have been encour- 
ig, aging and almost exciting. The 
excavations in progress at Sil- 
chester, on the Roman Wall, and just north 
of it at Birrens, have yielded results of 
which it is too early to estimate the whole 
significance, but which are plainly valuable 
additions to our knowledge. Except at these 
excavations, curiously enough, little has been 
found. 

SILCHESTER.—The main work of the 
summer, up to the interval allowed for har- 
vest, has been the unearthing of two houses, 
which are of unusual interest from their size 
and the excellence of their mosaics. These 
consist of fine figure work let into rather 
coarse, plain ground, the finer work being 
really remarkable in its way. Mosaic pave- 
ments are, of course, not uncommon in 
Britain, but they cannot compare in number 
or quality with those found abroad, and an 
addition to the list of our better examples is 
a distinct gain. The mosaics from Silchester 
will, I understand, be taken up and preserved 
with the other Silchester remains in the 
Reading Museum. 

BaTH.—The examination of the Roman 
baths at Bath has been proceeding. Among 
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other things, a large duct or drain, 3 feet 
wide, has been traced for some 300 or 400 
feet. Part of it consists of extraordinary 
massive masonry, the faces of the blocks 
measuring as much as 16 feet by 3 feet. A 
curiosity in the course of the drain is a 
pointed arch. The duct is, it is thought, 
connected with the old Roman well in the 
King’s bath. I regret to add that trouble 
seems to have arisen with respect to the new 
buildings now being erected over the site of 
part of the Roman baths, and it is alleged 
that the Roman work has been, or was in 
danger of being, unduly interfered with. 
The complaint has been heard before in 
connection with Bath. It is a great pity 
that a city which possesses such splendid 
remains of Roman work should be so often 
the scene of controversy respecting the pre- 
servation of them. It is a greater pity that 
the citizens of Bath should allow even the 
faintest suspicion of vandalism to attach to 
the considerable efforts which they have made. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE.—A large find of Roman 
coins has been made on the Bishopswood 
estate, in the forest of Dean. The find is 
stated to weigh 14 cwt., and to contain 
17,226 “third brass” coins of Constantius 
Chlorus, Constantine, and his successors, 
stored in three earthen jars; they will, I 
understand, be reported on in full by Mrs. 
Bagnall Oakeley. Large hoards of Constan- 
tinian money are not uncommonly unearthed 
both in England and on the Continent, 
though few are so large as the Bishopswood 
hoard. It will be interesting to learn the 
mint-marks, etc., of this large collection, 
and to see how they compare, for instance, 
with the results published by Dr. Hettner, in 
the Westdeutsche Zeitschrift, in his valuable 
articles on similar German hoards. 
Haprian’s Watt (Aésica).—Apart from 
some masonry, of somewhat uncertain date, 
found at Wallsend, the principal discoveries 
on the Wall have been made at Great- 
chesters (Atsica) and near Birdoswald. At 
#ésica the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries, 
under Dr. Hodgkin’s lead, have continued 
their excavations commenced last summer, 
and, aided by an experienced clerk of the 
works, have made considerable progress and 
obtained valuable results. Nothing has been 
found of so striking a character as the two 


fibule unearthed in a guard chamber of the 
south gateway last September (1894), and 
the smaller finds are of an ordinary character : 
pottery, many iron fragments, glass, querns, 
and the like, with two small fragments of 
inscriptions, one apparently on a mill-stone, 
and possibly containing the word mo/a. The 
larger finds of masonry and buildings are of 
the highest interest. The foundations of the 
north-west corner, where the Wall joins the 
fortress, have been laid bare, and the results 
are significant. The Wall, the turret, and 
the fortress wall are all “bonded” together 
in such a way that their erection may be 
attributed to the same date. The annexed 
diagram, though not drawn to scale, will 





illustrate the situation. The inference, of 
course, is that the Wall and this fortress 
were built at the same date. ‘This inference 
is not, indeed, quite complete, for if one of 
the two had been built before the other, the 
builders might have preferred to bond the 
new work into the old, just as they might, in 
the contrary case, have neglected to bond 
two things which were being built about the 
same time. But the probability certainly is 
that Wall and fortress here arose together. 
The west gate is also interesting ; it has been 
walled up twice. On the first occasion the 
threshold level was raised 2 feet or more, 
and the south half of the gateway was 
blocked ; on the second occasion the northern 
opening was also blocked by a wall of rude 
masonry, which can only belong to a late 
period. Inside the fortress the most inter- 
esting discovery was that of certain ovens or 
furnaces not far from the west gateway. 
These may be provisionally classed as the 
workshops of the place, all the more as 
pieces of metal seem to have been dis- 
covered near them. Some are circular, 
distantly resembling the Silchester furnaces 
found last year, more closely resembling a 
furnace unearthed lately at Welzheim on the 
German /imes ; one is more like a modern 
fireplace, and has a parallel in the north-east 
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corner of Chesters. Close to the south gate- 
way the excavators found a more puzzling 
“oven” (if oven it be); I am told that it 
resembles a “kiln” for drying corn, and that 
a similar object was found at Housesteads, 
near the south gateway. It is in itself a 
kind of circular pit, about 20 inches deep, 
by 50 inches in diameter, faced with stone, 
of which three or four courses exist ; its 
lowest part is about the old surface level in 
that part of the fortress. A stone flue or 
channel leads out of it. Altogether the 
excavations at A®sica have produced very 
interesting results, and their continuance is 
much to be desired. ; 

THE VALLUM.—The excavations of the 
Cumberland and Westmorland Antiquarian 
Society have been principally concerned 
with the Vallum. ‘Though nothing definite 
has been discovered as to the age of 
this structure, one startling discovery has 
been made, which may perhaps rank as one 
of the most notable discoveries made along 
the line of the Wall. It has been often 
noticed, a little west of Birdoswald, that a 
deep ditch, more than a mile and a half 
long, intervenes between Wall and Vallum, 
running roughly parallel to both, but merging 
westwards in the Wall, and “dying out” 
eastwards as you get near to Birdoswald. 
The general situation may be seen from the 
annexed diagram, on a scale of an inch to 





a mile. Excavations have now shown that 
behind, ze, south of this deep ditch, 
there once stood a wall of turves, built very 
like the Vallum of Antonine, excavated two 
years ago by the Glasgow Society of Anti- 
quaries. This sod-dyke has been traced for 
about a mile along the ditch, and once 
doubtless ran the whole distance. Its origin 
and object must be left at present undecided. 
A distinguished Northumbrian antiquary, 


Mr. C. J. Bates, has suggested that it may 
be a remnant of the Wall of Hadrian. We 
should then have three lines: (1) the Val- 
lum, earlier than Hadrian ; (2) the sod-dyke 
of Hadrian ; and (3) the stone wall of some 
later builder, standing mostly on the top of 
the sod dyke, and therefore obscuring it. 
If this were the case, we should expect to 
find other traces of our turf-wall in other 
places ; until such are pointed out, the evi- 
dence is in favour of supposing that the 
Appletree turf-wall is something exceptional. 
Whatever be the truth, the discovery is 
plainly one which deserves the fullest atten- 
tion. 

ScorLanp. — At Birrens, probably the 
Roman Blatum Bulgium, the Scottish 
Society of Antiquaries have initiated a full 
examination of the Roman fortress. The 
work is not yet completed, but the dis- 
coveries already made are of much interest. 
Several large buttressed buildings have been 
traced; they seem to correspond to the 
buttressed buildings found at South Shields 
and elsewhere. The actual pretorium (or, 
as others style it, forum) has not yet, I think, 
been discovered, but it can only be a question 
of time. The most puzzling features are the 
gates and ramparts. Two gates have been 
excavated: the north gate shows masonry 
which does not in the least resemble a 
Roman gate, and is perhaps not Roman at 
all; while the west gate, though less astonish- 
ing, is by no means a model specimen. The 
ramparts appear to be entirely of earth, at 
one place showing a few layers as of piled-up 
sods ; at other places containing a stone core 
or a rough stone foundation, like that of the 
Antonine Vallum; at other places, again, 
composed apparently only of earth. All this 
is very strange; one expects a Roman fort 
to have stone walls, at any rate, if it was 
occupied—as Birrens certainly was—in the 
second century A.D. Among the lesser finds 
may be mentioned a dedication, as it seems, 
to Jupiter Dolichenus, and a fragment men- 
tioning the sixth legion. It is most desirable 
that the excavation of this camp should be 
properly carried through, and I understand 
that Dr. Macdonald and Dr. Christison, who 
have had the principal share in conducting 
the work hitherto, will continue their careful 
and valuable work. 
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MWona, Anglesea. 


By THE LATE Mr. H. H. LINEs. 


(Concluded from p. 253.) 
—_—_<— 


fAVING endeavoured to show the 
probability of a connection between 
this section of Caer Gwrie and the 
ancient British writings, I now 
proceed to trace an equally remarkable 
correlation between the west section and 
other of the triads, and the writings of 
Taliesin. As we all know, the triads were 
collected by writers of the eleventh century 
from more ancient authorities. The Mabino- 
gion, to which I shall also refer, is attributed 
to Nennius. This was discovered in the 
Vatican library, and was assigned to the 
tenth century. The MS. is endorsed with 
the name Alexandrina, having once belonged 
to Alexandrina Christiana of Sweden. The 
older Triads, as well as the Mabinogion, dis- 
play an originality of style and character 
which is unlike that of any of the cognate 
Celtic tribes, either of the Irish or Conti- 
nental nationalities. The scenery, the locali- 
ties, and the ceremonies all entirely belong 
to Wales, and most distinctly indicate the 
Cymraeg Celts (or the most ancient tribes of 
Wales), as the people among whom they 
originated, and, like all their traditionary 
history, are highly poetic, far more so than 
their so-called poetry. They usually em- 
body some historical event, clothed by their 
wild imagination in a garb of rich poetic 
fancies, which has to be drawn aside before 
we can discover the truths which thus lie 
concealed. With these views I quote from 
the “ Cadair Ceredwen,” or Chair of Cered- 
wen, a Celtic goddess whose attributes were 
similar to those of Ceres among the Greeks, 
The priest of the goddess makes her say : 

“TI saw a fierce contest in the vale of 
Ffrancon on the day of the Sun, at the hour 
of dawn, between the wrathful Gwythaint and 
Gwydion. On the day of Jove, they (the 
birds of wrath) securely went to Mona, to 
demand a sudden shower of the sorcerer.” 

Gwythaint are symbolic winged creatures, 
supposed to denote wrath or fury, and these 
dragon demons, thus being foiled by 
Gwydion, proceed to Mona, where the 





Sorcerer dwelt. Gwydion is a_ beneficent 
agent toman. Ina song of Taliesin called 
the “ Marwuad Atddon-Don,” or the ‘“‘ Elegy 
of Atddon of Mona,” we find the Sorcerers, 
named “Math” and “ Eunydd,” masters of 
the magic wand, controllers of the elements. 
Math, according to the Mabinogion, was a 
prince of Gwynedd, and the son of Mathonwy. 
In Triad ninety-one he is mentioned as 
“Math the son of Mathonwy, who taught 
his illusion to Gwydion the son of Don,” 
which illusion is also called one of the three 
primary illusions of Britain. Another Triad 
names Math as one of the ‘‘three men of 
Illusion and Phantasy.” 

These extracts show us that Mona was the 
land of magic, where the magicians dwelt, 
and that such was the belief formerly incul- 
cated, and handed down by tradition till it 
reached the collators of these poems in the 
tenth and succeeding centuries. At the end 
of the twelfth century we find Cynddelw, the 
great presiding Bard, in his ode to Prince 
Owen Gwynedd, his friend and patron, men- 
tions Gwron, whom the triads name as one 
of the founders of Druidism, thus : 

“Of the golden protector, the most 
courteous prince of Mona, no vain prophecy 
did Gwron deliver,” and in the forty-second 
Triad “Gwron is the son of, or grandson of 
Eliver Gosgordvaur, and a prince who 
sacrificed his royal prerogatives for bardic 
honours. Also in the sixty-second he is one 
of the three primary bards who instituted the 
privileges and customs of Bardism, and regu- 
lated a then existing system. 

Towards the end of the sixth century there 
existed one of the corrupted forms of the old 
idolatry in a certain spot in the woods of 
Caledonia. We learn from the triads that 
this establishment was destroyed at the battle 
of Arderydd, about the year 593 A.D., and 
that the last of its presiding Bards was the 
celebrated Merddyn, or Merlin. This place 
of idolatry was probably a resuscitation or 
revival, which either developed itself after 
the Romans withdrew their protectorate, or 
had eluded their observation among the 
dark recesses of the Caledonian forest, and 
then resumed its former influence under the 
fostering patronage of the native princes. 
From the accounts of Merddyn we learn 
that he was chief ruler of the initiated, and 
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that his patron and champion was Gwend- 
dolau, a prince of North Clydesdale, who lost 
his life in the battle of Arderydd, defending 
the Pagan institution against its enemies. 
Merddyn, referring to this prince, says: “I 
have seen Gwenddolau adorned with the 
precious gifts of princes, gathering his con- 
tributions from every extremity of the land, 
now also the red turf has covered the most 
gentle chief of the northern sovereigns.” 
Gwenddolau’s uncle Eliver (the Luminary) 
was a priest of the Sun, to whom the battle 
of Arderydd was so far disastrous that he 
had to emigrate with his family from the 
north of Mona where the Triads tell us he 
landed at Llech Eliver, a stone probably 
erected to commemorate the event. A son 
of this Eliver, named Gwgon Gwron, be- 
came a ruling prince, a Bard, and hostile 
Ovate of the island, his name stands out as 
one to be remembered, the great magician 
prince. 

We thus find that Gwgon Gwron was one 
of a triad of the early Bards whom tradition 
has handed down to the historic times, and 
that the locality and scene of his prophetic 
utterances was Mona. Also we find Math 
and Eunydd were masters of the magic 
wand, who set the elements at large, and 
were dwelling and exorcising as magicians in 
Mona. Have we here any warrant to con- 
nect these magicians with the singular Pagan 
remains of Caer Gwrie? Contemporary 
history fails us, and we have only tradition to 
help us, but what is tradition but the parent 
of all early history? We may even trace the 
name of Gwron in that of Caer Gwrie. Gwr, 
according to the first Welsh lexicographers, 
consisting of “ Gw” and “ wr,” signifies what 
is above, superior, strong. Gwron is said to 
be of “the race of eagles,” and the dragon of 
the “city of Bards.” 

Some may say that these are mere tradi- 
tions, wild, fanciful, and shadowy. I freely 
admit all that, and claim nothing more than 
to show that this weird-looking structure of 
past ages has its counterpart in the enigmatical 
writings of former times, and that those 
writings name Mona as the land of mystery 
and magic, and the abode of sorcerers, as 
recently as the sixth century. ‘They mention 
also a name of might and power, Gwron, 
which name these remains still bear. 


On Cilapside Crosses on the 
qHolds, East Riding, 
Borkshire. 

By the Rev. E. MauLe Co te, F.G.S., Vicar of 

Wetwang. 
<> - 
S}HE object of this paper is to call 
f| attention to a class of antiquities 
on the Wolds, in the East Riding 
of Yorkshire, hitherto unnoticed, 
and whose very significance has wholly faded 
away. ‘They are commonly known under the 
various appellations of stone chairs, fonts, 
troughs, heads of stone coffins, stone mounts, 
etc. In reality, they are the sockets of 
ancient wayside crosses, as will be evident 
from the accompanying illustrations and 
description. 

No. 1 stands against the wall of a small 
farmhouse at the top of Garrowby Hill. 
It is known as the stone chair, and _ tradi- 
tion asserts that a British king sat in it to 
view a battle which was going on below in 
the plain of York. It was found buried, as 
reported, in an adjacent field, called on the 
ordnance map ‘Stone Chair Close,” and 
removed some years ago to its present posi- 
tion. It consists of a solid block of free- 
stone, probably lower calc grit, measuring 
36 inches by 26 inches, and 24 inches in 
height, with a square hole in the centre for the 
shaft, 163 inches in diameter. Evidently, at 
the destruction of the cross, one side was 
knocked out, which accounts for its present 
likeness to a chair, and for the different 
dimensions of width and breadth. Originally, 
it would be 3 feet square. It doubtless 
stood on the roadside from York to Bridling- 
ton, where, centuries before the Wolds were 
enclosed, a road, attributed to the Romans, 
and known as the High Street, was the 
precursor of the modern road, and, in all 
probability, at an adjacent point, where a 
road to Malton diverges from the main road. 

No. 2 is also known as the stone chair, 
though by some it has been called the head 
of a coffin, by others a trough, and, by others 
a sanctuary chair. It stands on Settrington 
High Street, but is not in its original position 
—in fact, very few of these ancient bases are. 
It consists, like all the others, of a single 
block and of a similar kind of stone—a 
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stone not met with on the chalk hills, but 
occurring in the lower ground at Birdsall. 
It measures 28 inches by 29 inches, and is 
18 inches high. The hole for the shaft is 
14 inches by 12 inches. Here, again, a side 
has been knocked off, which gives it its 
present appearance. 

No. 3 is complete, so far as the socket is 
concerned, and occupies its original position 
at the junction of former cross-roads, and 
the boundary between Wharram.- le-Street 
and Duggleby. It was almost completely 
buried a few years ago, but the writer 
obtained permission from Lord Middleton’s 


of the farmers at the beginning of the present 
century, and is said to have been brought 
from the township of Holme Episcopi, in the 
parish of Wetwang, which returns a prebend 
to York Minster, but, with the exception of 
a solitary farmhouse, contains no inhabitants. 
This is a fine example, with some pretence to 
ornamentation. The base of the socket is 
a square of 31 inches. At the four corners 
are small shafts, with indications of bases 
and capitals, though much worn. They rise 
to a height of 16 inches; above them the 
corners are chamfered to a depth of 
4 inches. The total height is 25 inches. 

















NO. I.—GARROWBY CROSS, 


agent to raise it. A stone, lying by its 
side on the ground, is not a portion of the 
ancient shaft, but a modern boundary-stone. 
The dimensions of the base are 27 inches by 
28 inches, with a height of 18 inches. The 
central hole is 12 inches by 13 inches. 

No. 4 stands in the new churchyard of 
Wetwang, where it was placed for protec- 
tion by the vicar a year ago. It formerly 
stood in the village street, and was known as 
the font. Of course, there was no truth in 
the tale, but it might seem to derive some 
corroboration from the fact that most of the 
villagers have as children sat in it. 

It was placed in the village street by one 





The central shaft-hole is 12 inches by 
13 inches. 

No. 5 is at Carnaby, three miles from 
Bridlington. It is lying by the roadside 
against afoldyard. It stood formerly, though 
not in its original position, against a house 
corner, and, being turned on its side, was 
used as a stepping-stone for persons to mount 
on their horses, for in this case a part of the 
shaft, about a foot long, had been left in the 
socket, and this helped to form a step. *~ 4 

The way in which the shaft has been worn 
away by friction is evident from the photo- 
graph, which shows the leadwork adhering to 
the original mortise. 
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The base forms a square of 30 inches, and is 
28 inches in height. No one in the village 
has the least idea of its true nature. 

No. 6, unfortunately a little beyond the 
limits of the East Riding, brings us within 
nearer view of the complete structure. The 
cross is probably in its original position, 
though in the middle of a hedge, for it is not 
likely that those who mutilated it would take 
it to pieces and rebuild it, step and all. 

The site is on the road to Lastingham from 
Appleton-le-Moor, a quarter of a mile from 
the latter place. 


They agree remarkably in their dimensions, 
especially in the size of the mortise, or 
dowell-hole, which is almost invariably 12 or 
13 inches in diameter, and from 6 to 7 
inches in depth. In only one instance has a 
step been discovered, but perhaps this excep- 
tion proves the rule, viz., that a complete 
cross had at least two steps, if not more. 
There is nothing whatever to indicate how 
the shafts terminated at their apex, and, as a 
great landowner proposes to restore one or 
more, the writer would feel much obliged to 
any antiquaries who would kindly offer sug- 





NO. 2.—SETTRINGTON CROSS. 


The socket measures 36 inches at the base, 
and only 25 inches at thetop. It stands upon 
astep 5 feet long, and 6inches deep. There 
is no visible indication of any other step. The 
remains of the shaft are 38 inches in height. 
Its proportions are somewhat octagonal, from 
having the edges bevelled off. 

The above are all wayside crosses, and are 
taken as specimens from the most defaced up 
to the least injured ; there are others like 
them at Ruston Parva, Fimber, Millington 
High Street, Huggate, Bainton, and Westow, 
and perhaps at North Newbald and Dun- 
nington, and there used to be one at Filey. 

VOL. XXXI. 


gestions. As to the use of these wayside 
crosses, it must be remembered that the 
Wolds, at the. time of their erection, were 
open downs, with few, if any, trees, and no 
distinguishing landmarks, and that the roads 
were simply tracts on the hard chalk subsoil, 
easily overgrown with grass, and therefore the 
writer, considering that the remains originally 
stood, for the most part, at cross-roads, apart 
from villages, is of opinion that, while some 
of them may have marked boundaries of 
manors or parishes, the general use was to 
indicate the path to be followed by the 
traveller over the dreary waste, much as 
2R 
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NO. 4.—WETWANG CROSS, 


modern sign-posts do now; at the 
same time, they offered him a place 
of rest, and an opportunity, if devout, 
of offering prayer or thanks for safety. 

The antiquity of these ancient bases 
is undeniable. Their rudeness sug- 
gests an age dating back to the 
eleventh century, or even before. 
They are probably the oldest me- 
morials of Christianity existing in the 
East Riding, and are of the same 
time type as the crosses erected to 
mark the limits of the sanctuary of 
Beverley Minster, granted by King 
Athelstan. Their demolition may 
be attributed to the time of the 
Commonwealth, say A.D. 1650, or 
thereabouts. 

For the above admirable photo- 
graphs the writer is indebted to 
Mr. E. Thelwell, of Sledmere, who, 








NO. 5.--CARNABY CROSS. 
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NO. 6.—APPLETON-LE-MOOR CRO:éS. 


at the request of Sir Tatton Sykes, Bart., kindly pencil ot Miss Agnes Mortimer, a distin- 
undertook to illustrate this paper. guished student in the Art and Science 
Department, South Kensington, and a 
daughter of the well-known  antiquary, 
Mr. J. R. Mortimer, formerly a parishioner of 
Wetwang-cum-Fimber, now of Driffield. It 
is introduced for the sake of showing the 
_ advance in art in bases of crosses from the 
‘ time of the Norman Conquest to the four- 
teenth century, and also for the fact that it 
has never before been figured. Its present 
position is just outside the south entrance of 
the churchyard of Leconfield, near Beverley, 
whither it was removed from an adjacent 
ancient causeway. It seems to have been 

No. 7 is of a different type from the fore- well preserved, owing to the incident that it 
going, and the illustration is from the facile was buried for some two centuries upside 








NO. 7.—LECONFIELD CROSS. 
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down. The base is square at the bottom, 
but develops into an octagon, with moulded 
convex broaches at the top at the several 
angles, as shown in the illustration. The 
shaft, a slight portion of which still remains, 
was mortised with lead, as was usual. 


As a market was granted to Henry Percy, 
Earl of Northumberland, at Leconfield, by 
Richard II. in the fourteenth century, this 
base may be the remains of a market cross, 
and not of a wayside cross, though nothing 
certain is known concerning it. 





























MEASUREMENTS IN INCHES. 
LOcALITY. Eanes ee = ——— ——| 
SOCKET. MORTISE. REMARKS. 
Easr RIDING. Width. | Breadth. Height. | 
Garrowby High Street ... 36 20. | i24 164 sq. | One side knocked out. 
Settrington High Street... a3. } 29 18 12 by 14 One side knocked out. 
Wharram-le-Street .... ...| 27 28 18 12 by 13 | 
WEWANE sec 00 eee 31 31 25 12 by 13 | 
Carnaby __.. 30 30 28 | I foot of shaft left. 
Millington High Street . 26 24 18 14 by II 
Fimber... ... ue 25 27 — A side knocked out, and top gone. 
Huggate Pe tees 32 32 214 | 124 va 13, One side knocked out. 
Ruston Parva... ... 25 25 16 12 by 144 | 
BION... aes. oe «os | “OP 27 19 12 by 13 | 
Westow... ... ... «| 30 30 ? 
BEY 0s) one! see | see 42 |] 42 24 ‘shat 1} feet, destroyed pecans 3 ae 
10} : sq: | Possibly market-cross ; ; base of shaft 
Leconfield | 3° 3° ad { Octagonal.; in mortise. 
North Newbald ... fmf —_ ii 
Dunnington ... ; oo | = oa — | 
NortH RIDING. | | | | 
Appleton-le-Moor ... | 36 | 34 «|~=«(28 13 by 11 | Shaft 3 feet 2 inches. 
ae | | 








Q Literary Wequest in the Sir- 
teenth Century : 
A MS. “BOOK OF WISDOM.” 
By BAsIL ANDERTON, B.A. (LOND.), 
Public Librarian of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


“, , . Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes 
Emollunt mores, nec sinuisse feros.” 


res? our worthy friend Colonel New- 
bt come. In the latter half of the 
sixteenth century there was living 
in Holland a certain William 





i) 3 


Diert, whom we may conjecture to have 


been in some ways a counterpart to 
Thackeray’s hero, yet who had read more 
widely in Latin, possibly also in Greek. He 
had passed his life in troublous times, and 
his love for the “tere humaniores, though 
genuine and earnest, had not had the fullest 


scope for development. He had, we gather, 
been obliged to take his part in what Motley 
calls “the great agony through which the 
Republic of Holland was ushered into life,” 
and, probably in his case through strenuous 
fighting, accurate scholarship had been hard 
to attain, harder to maintain. He had 
studied for a time at Cologne, and as the 
end of his life came near looked . back 
through a vista of “foul and turbulent wars ” 
to those pleasant student days. This love 
for his early studies, together with another 
passion—his love for his son William— 
occupied to the full his failing energies, and 
he longed, as Thackeray’s hero longed, to 
see this son grow into a wise and steadfast 
man, free from prejudice and firmly estab- 
lished in virtue. For a long time he thought 
upon these things, and pondered many a 
plan for compassing his desire; and at the 
last this seemed best to him. He would 
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gather together the mottoes and old words 
of wisdom which had guided himself in the 
ways of his life, and would write them out 
with his own hand, making, as it were, a little 
* Book of Wisdom.” They should be, more- 
over, all in Latin—that tongue which had so 
strange a fascination for him—to the end 
that young William should be won, as by 
siren’s art, to give heed to the counsels he 
offered. And this book he would bequeath 
to him, placing it in the same chest with his 
other riches—riches less enduring if more 
costly. 

So he chose a little book, vellum bound, 
and tied with green tapes, and with a border 
stamped round each page. On the second 
page he wrote out the index argumentorum, 
meaning to divide his book into nine parts, 
as follows : 

“The wise man alone lives well. (Sapiens 

solus bene vivit.) 

The wise man is the true worshipper of 
God. (Sapiens verus dei cultor.) 

The wise man searcheth not into the 
mysteries of God. (Sapiens arcana 
dei non scrutatur.) 

The wise man seeketh true riches. 
(Sapiens veras querit opes.) 

The wise man is truly noble. (Sapiens 
vere nobilis.) 

The wise man considers what the tongue 
brings to pass. (Sapiens quid 
lingua efficiat considerat.) 

The wise man ruleth his passions. 
(Sapiens affectibus suis imperat. ) 

The wise man feareth not death. 
(Sapiens mortem non timet.) 

How wisdom is gained. (Sapientia 
quomodo acquiratur. )” 

On the third page he begins a preface or 
letter to his son, to this effect : 


“ William Diert to his son William. 


“Even as without learning (the philo- 
sophers say) life is, as it were, the image of 
death, so without some mode of right living 
life is not life, but the counterfeit of death. 
For this cause, dear William, I thought it 
well to leave you this book as a remembrance 
of me, for in it you can see, pointed out as 
it were with a finger, the road of living well 
and happily ; and you may easily observe that 
the right mode of living has been so praised 


and approved by all the wise, whether Gentile 
or Christian, that they have thought an up- 
right, temperate, and good life better than 
erudition. The good life, as they say, has 
beauty even without learning, but learning 
without such life is detestable ; but the man 
to whose lot both fall would be felt by all to 
be truly happy. You should ever regard 
men’s thought and judgments more than 
the men themselves. For human feeling, 
planted in us by Nature herself, makes us 
love and care for some more than others, 
and, on the other hand, reject and abuse 
some; and hence judgments and sayings 
are more or less valued according as their 
author charms or displeases us. Even so 
you will not much heed whether he were 
Gentile or Christian, but will rather consider 
the good and prudent judgments that he 
made; since a healthful judgment is not 
to be despised because its author is humble, 
nor is it the man who speaks that we should 
regard, but what is spoken. Perchance you 
will find some mistakes in grammai, since I 
have not studied Latin except in so far as, at 
the time of Holland’s foul and turbulent 
wars, I gathered these sayings together out of 
various authors, for my exercise at Cologne. 
Do you therefore, if there is any error, correct 
it, but, above all, guide your mind and life by 
the instruction of these sayings, and see to it 
that to these perishable and frail possessions 
you join also those riches which in shipwreck 
can swim off with their master, upon which 
fortune has no power, and which follow their 
owner when he goes away hence. Farewell. 


** Cologne, 
‘6 February 15, 1577.” 


This letter is finished on the fifth page, 
and on the sixth he starts, without further 
let or hindrance, upon the counsels them- 
selves. After what he has here said, one is 
prepared to face with tolerance, and even 
with respect, a few unwonted forms in Latin 
words (¢.g., ‘‘respundit”), and here and there 
some strange syntax (¢.g., “‘ Deus magis spectat 
affectus immolantium quam victima”; or, 
again, ‘‘ Deus detestatur os bilingua”). With 
Diert, as with perhaps all strenuous men, 
what he aimed at was higher than what he 
completely achieved. It is already much 
that in so restless an age he did not abandon 
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his love for tranquil and high pursuits, nor 
desist from his quest after knowledge. If in 
the midst of wars and rumours of wars he 
had learnt to possess his soul in peace, and 
to breathe an air that was free from turmoil, 
from prejudice, and from vanity, it seems no 
great matter though his speech exhibit some 
solecisms, or though his way of thinking be 
at times somewhat irrelevant. Since he 
loved learning much, not a little should be 
forgiven him. 

In some instances curious spelling, such 
as “tollorare” and “ temporare,” might be ex- 
plained partly by the comparative scarcity of 
books for one busily engaged in wars, and a 


consequent difficulty in holding the true form - 


of words in accurate remembrance; partly 
by supposing him, during the unsettled times 
through which he had passed, to have talked 
and heard more Latin than he read, for that 
would be the obvious way, in an age when 
Latin was a more general tongue than now, 
of retaining some grasp upon the language. 

The upright manuscript itself is in many 
places most graceful and symmetrical, though 
here and there the letters slope over unduly 
to the right, and the lines become curved 
instead of straight—perhaps through the 
throbbing of some old wound, or, on one 
day and another, through failing vitality. He 
prints each letter separately, with one or two 
exceptions ; thus the s and ¢ are cunningly 
united, sometimes with one curve, sometimes 
with two. In the #’s and w’s the down 
strokes have the connecting line indifferently 
at the top or bottom, though to avoid con- 
fusion a little curl, similar to that still used 
in German manuscript, is placed over every 
wu. Final m’s are often indicated simply by 
a small stroke, straight or curved, above the 
line ; 7 and 7 are run into a y, with a dot 
over each part of the fork. The enclitic -gue 
is often written with an @ (diphthong), though 
this is sometimes corrected; it is also 
frequently abbreviated to a g and a little 
flourish. Stops, which now and then are 
as needlessly abundant as in some modern 
German editions of Latin texts* are for the 
most part absent, even to obscurity. The 
ink used was excellent, and is now blacker, 
after more than three hundred years, than 
many a modern ink after a single year. 


* Perhaps through the persistence of an old tradi- 
tion, which, at Cologne, influenced Diert. 


The loving care which he devoted to his 
work may be seen, apart from the general 
beauty of the writing, in the neat erasures 
with which he often sets a slip right, and 
perhaps in the cutting out of two pages, 
probably marred by some accident or blots. 
The quaint little flourishes which spring up 
here and there, as it were spontaneously, tell 
the same tale. 

With these as some of the minor character- 
istics of his work, Diert entered upon his 
Sententia ad Bene Vivendi Rationem Perti- 
nentes et Solum Sapientem Bene Vivere De- 
clarantes. The first part is to show, as has 
been said, that “The wise man alone lives 
well (Sapiens solus bene vivit),” and he 
establishes the truth of his text in about 120 
extracts, all in Latin, from many sources. 
He starts with the (partial) quotation from 
Proverbs: “Wisdom is the one way of 
living well and rightly ; her ways are ways of 
pleasantness, and all her paths are peace ”;* 
and he goes on to draw wisdom from many 
wells, some deeper, and some shallower. 
Those which he uses most frequently are the 
Bible (including the Apocrypha), Cicero, 
and Erasmus. The following, however, also 
appear, more or less often, though always in 
a Latin guise : 


Arcesilas. Horatius. Plato. 
Cato. Tamblichus. Plutarch. 
Cheremonis. Isocrates. Seneca. 
Chilo. Lactantius. Simonides. 
Democrites. Lycurgus. Socrates. 
Diogenes. Menander. Solon. 
Epictetus. Phocion. Taule. 

An Epicurean. Phocyladis. ae. 
Epicurus. Pita, eofrastus. 
Satine. Pitago. (? Pythagoras.) 7 no, 


N.B.—The spelling ts, of course, Diert’s. 

It is a curious list, and some of the names 
are not easily intelligible. One is driven to 
doubt whether Diert’s work on these authors 
had in every case been at first hand, or 
whether he had in some part had his way 
smoothed by a previous collector of aphor- 
isms. If his reading had really been so 
wide and varied, such constructions as the 
following are the more casual and strange: 
“Indecora sapienti vox non putaram aut 
non expectaram.” “Ita illius (scil. Pori) 
oratine (sc) submovit regem (scil. Alexan- 
drum) ut modeste sua fortuna uteretur 

* ‘Sapientia unica est via bene recteque vivendi 


viee eius viee pulchrze et omnes semitze eius rectus et 
pacificze sunt,” 
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memor ipsi posse accidere quo acciderat 
Poro.” 

However, these are quite exceptionally 
weak, and we do not wish the question as to 
the particular degree of Diert’s scholarship to 
have undue prominence in our estimate of 
his general character, our immediate object 
being not so much grammatical as esthetic. 
While, of course, it would take far too long 
to translate the whole of his little book, we 
shall, by considering some of his more 
typical sententie (many of which possess 
intrinsic interest), find some of the evidence 
for our conclusions about the man himself 
who gathered these counsels together. Let 
us turn once more, then, to what he has to 
say on his first thesis, that “the wise man 
alone lives well.” 

“If thou seek wealth, what has silver 
richer than wisdom? . . . if victory, she is 
better than warlike arms ; if power, she is of 
all things the most powerful; if eloquence, 
she giveth skill to the tongues of children ; if 
life, she inspireth her sons ; if sweet pleasure, 
there is no bitterness in her intercourse, but 
rather joy and gladness ; if a kingdom, love 
wisdom, and thou shalt bear rule for ever.” 

“Wisdom alone hath taught us, along 
with all things else, that one hardest thing— 
to know ourselves.” 

‘“* There are two gifts of wisdom: the con- 
tempt of death, and of pain.” 

“A wise man changeth his plans after the 
order of the times ; but to be changeful with- 
out cause is the defect of the fickle.” 

“Cato used to say that fools are of more 
service to the wise than the wise to fools ; 
because the wise readily see the mistakes of 
fools and avoid them, but with the fools it is 
not so.” 

** Wisdom alone of all things is immortal.” 

** All remedy for our faults and offences 
must be sought from philosophy.” 

‘‘No deity is absent when prudence is 
present.” 

** Nothing is quieter than wisdom ; nothing 
more turbulent than vice.” 

“One said to Diogenes, ‘I am not fitted 
for philosophy.’ ‘ Why, then,’ he answered, 
‘dost thou live, if thou hast no care for 
living aright? For man liveth not merely 
that he may live, but that he may learn to 
live aright.’” 

“As in a fountain there never faileth 


water bubbling out therefrom, so in a wise 
man joy is ever present, even though out- 
ward things be changed.” 

‘Tt is very ill for a philosopher to teach 
otherwise than he lives.” 

‘Nature gives living; philosophy gives 


living aright.” 


“A wise and brave man never groaneth, 
unless, perchance, when he braceth himself to 
resoluteness.” 

‘*What is there more incongruous than if 
one that is a professed grammarian speak 
barbarously? Or if he that would be 
reckoned a musician sing strangely out of 
tune? So a philosopher offending in his 
mode of life is thereby the worse.” 

“The life of the wise seemeth madness to 
fools.” 

“Socrates said, ‘A wise man should re- 
member the past, should act in the present, 
should be wary of the future.’ ” 

“As those that sail with fair winds hold 
their ship’s tackle in readiness wherewith to 
guard against an adverse storm, so those who 
are wise during their good fortune prepare 
and dispose their minds even to misfortunes.” 

“A prudent man hath small faith in the 
faithless.” 


The next heading that we come to is, 
“The wise man is the true worshipper of 
God (Sapiens verus dei cultor).” This is 
not treated at so great length as the preced- 
ing, only about fifty-five sententie being 
quoted. As his texts, etc., though excellent 
in themselves, are to a large extent irrelevant, 
we will be brief. 

“The wise man observeth the law after 
the mind of God, but the fool after the 
judgment of his own heart.” 

‘‘God more regardeth the minds of those 
that sacrifice than the victim.” 

‘“No place is dearer to God than the 
heart of man.” 

‘** Better is obedience than the victim of 
fools.” 


The next chapter, showing that “ The 
wise man searcheth not into the mysteries of 
God,” is still shorter, and comprises only 
seventeen quotations. 

‘O the height of the riches of wisdom and 
of the knowledge of God! How vast are 
His judgments, how hidden His paths ! Who 
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knoweth the mind of the Lord, or who hath 
been His counsellor ?” 

“Seek not the things that are higher than 
thou art, neither inquire into the things that 
are mightier than thou; but think ever of 
those things that God hath taught thee, and 
be not concerned about many works ; for it 
is not needful for thee to see with thine eyes 
those things that are hidden.” 

‘“‘ Being mortal, let your care be of things 
that are mortal.” 

“‘Tnquire not what shall become of thee, 
for God willeth not that thou shouldest 
know it.” 

“Socrates, who was alone judged the 
wisest of all men, would never argue con- 
cerning lofty matters, since they are beyond 
the reach of men; and he would say, 
‘ What is above us nowise concerns us.’ ”’ 

(Zo be continued.) 


Publications and JOroceedings of 
Archeological Societies. 


PUBLICATIONS. 

ParT II. of Volume LIV. of ARCHAOLOGIA has 
been issued. It contains the following papers: 
**Some Notarial Marks in the ‘Common Paper’ of 
the Scriveners’ Company,” by Dr. Freshfield ; ‘*On 
the Roof of the Church of St. Andrew, Mildenhall, 
Suffolk,” by Mr. J. G. Waller; ‘‘On the Camp at 
Ardoch, in Perthshire,” by Professor T. M‘Kenny 
Hughes ; ‘‘ The Mausoleum at Halicarnassus: a New 
Restoration,” by Mr. E. Oldfield; ‘‘ Notes on two 
Egyptian Portrait Mummy Coverings or Shrouds 
belonging to the First Century a.p.,” by Mr. F. G. 
Hilton Price; ‘‘On Excavations in a Cemetery of 
South Saxons on High Down, Sussex,” by Mr. C. 
H. Read; ‘*On an Ancient Mexican Head-piece, 
coated with Mosaic,” by Mr. C. H. Read; ‘On a 
MS. Psalter formerly belonging to the Abbey of Bury 
St. Edmunds,” by the Rev. E. S. Dewick ; ‘On a 
MS. Pontifical of a Bishop of Metz of the Fourteenth 
Century,” by the Rev. E. S. Dewick; “On a Dis- 
covery of some Remains of the Chapter-house of 
Beverley Minster,” by Mr. J. Bilson; ‘On a Latin 
Deed of Sale of a Slave, 24th May, A.D. 166,” by Mr. 
E. Maunde Thompson ; ‘‘ Excavation on the Site of 
the Roman City at Silchester, Hants, in 1894,” by 
Mr. G. E. Fox, with Appendices on (1) ‘fA Hoard 
of Roman Coins found at Silchester,” by Mr. H. A. 
Grueber ; and (2) ‘‘ Hoards of Roman Silver Coins 
found in Britain,” by Mr. Haverfield. 

In the Appendix is an account of a late Celtic 
Bronze Collar from Wraxall, Somerset, and of a late 
Celtic Dagger Sheath found in Oxfordshire. As 
usual, the illustrations are numerous and excellent. 


The third number of Volume XV. of the second series 
of the Proceedings of the SocIETY OF ANTIQUARIES 
has also been issued. It covers the period from 
November 22, 1894, to April 4, 1895. Among the 
more notable of its contents are Mr. C. H. Read’s 
report on the opening of the tumulus on Parliament 
Hill for the London County Council, with plans and 
sections ; another report by Mr. Read on the explora- 
tion of a Saxon grave at Broomfield, Essex, with 
illustrations of several remarkable objects discovered 
in the grave; an account of a splendid silver-gilt 
enamelled spoon exhibited by Mr. Max Rosenheim. 
The spoon, which is contained in its original pear- 
shaped case of cur dboutlli, is probably of Flemish 
origin. It is admirably illustrated in three woodcuts, 
There is also a very interesting paper, by Mr. W. 
Paley Baildon, ‘‘On the Accounts of the Reeve of the 
Manor of Appleby Parva, Leicestershire, for 1367-68,” 
with an illustration of the Tally belonging to the 
account. <A parcel-gilt altar cruet at St. Peter 
Port Church, Guernsey (czvca 1530), is described 
and illustrated. So far as is known, it is unique, 
and as it seems to be undoubtedly of English work, 
is of very great interest. There is a flagon not 
generally unlike it in form, but a century later, at 
Trinity Church, Hull, to which it was given by Sir 
John Lister, a well-known merchant and benefactor 
of that town, in the seventeenth century. There are 
four coloured plates, illustrative of a paper by Mr. 
J. L. Myres ‘fOn Prehistoric Pottery from Crete.” 
There is also a paper (with illustrations) by the Rev. 
H. H. Winwood on a number of ornaments, sickles, 
and weapons of the Bronze Age found near Bath, In 
addition to these papers which we have enumerated, 
the number contains a record of the exhibitions and 
communications made to the society during the period 
mentioned. The financial statement of the society 
for 1894 is also printed, from which it appears that 
the income of the society for the year was 
43,026 15s. 1d., and the expenditure some £30 short 


of that sum. 


Two of the numbers of the Archeological Journal for 
1895 have reached us; the earlier of these (Vol. II., 
No. 205), for March, contains the following papers : 
‘¢ Picture Board Dummies,” by Chancellor Ferguson ; 
‘* Mining Operations of the Romans in England and 
Wales (read at the Shrewsbury meeting of the Institute 
in 1894),” by the Rev. Dr. Cox; ‘‘A List of the 
Annual Meetings of the Institute”; ‘*A Dumb-bell 
at Knole,” by Chancellor Ferguson (this we referred 
to in the Notes of the Month in our last number) ; 
and ‘Monumental Brasses in Shropshire,” by Mr. 
Mill Stephenson. The succeeding number (206) 
contains the following papers: ‘‘An Elizabethan 
Armourer’s Album,” by the president, Lord Dillon ; 
** An old Watch and its Maker,” by Mr. Talfourd 
Ely; ‘‘ The Antiquities of Vienne,” by Mr. Brunnell 
Lewis (continued from the previous volume) ; “ Notes 
on Huntington Shaw and his reputed Ironwork,” etc., 
by Mr. R. Garraway Rice; and ‘‘ English Municipal 
Heraldry,” by Mr. W. H. St. John Hope. This 
last article serves as an excellent antidote to the 
crude notions of heraldry put forth by Mr. Fox Davies 
in his book, which we criticised adversely in a recent 
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number of the Aztiguary. Both numbers of the 
Journal are freely illustrated. 


~~ % ~~ 


From the CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY we 
have received Octavo Publications, No. xxviii., ‘*On 
the Abbey of St. Edmund at Bury—(1) the Library ; 
(2) the Church,” by Dr. M. R. James. It is unneces- 
sary to say that the subject is dealt with in a very 
thorough and scholarly manner. Those who are 
acquainted with Dr. James’s work will know that 
this would be the case. The two essays, which are 
comprised in the publication, consist of more than a 
couple of hundred pages, almost equally divided 
between the library of the great monastery and its 
church. Both essays grew out of papers read before 
the society. In the first essay Dr. James has en- 
deavoured to trace to their present resting-places such 
of the volumes once belonging to the library of the 
abbey as he has been able to discover. In the second 
essay, (which he wishes it should be understood is in- 
complete), an attempt is made to recover the outline 
and arrangement of the church of the abbey. It is 
obvious that in neither case is it possible for us to 
recapitulate the contents of these two exceedingly 
elaborate essays. We may say, in passing, that Mr. 
J. Willis Clark, after examining some of the books 
from the abbey library, has been able to decide that 
the chain-marks on the bindings point to an arrange- 
ment of the books on sloping desks, on which they 
lay on their sides. Pembroke College Library at 
Cambridge, it may be added, contains more old Bury 
volumes than any other single institution. As regards 
the monastic church, Dr. James seems to have estab- 
lished the curious fact, that between the choir stalls 
and the high altar there was another smaller altar. 
This is very remarkable, and we understand that at 
Ely there is evidence of a somewhat similar arrange- 
ment. It would look as if this smaller altar corre- 
sponded to the minor choir altar, often placed im- 
mediately behind the high altar in some of the larger 
French churches, as at Albi, Comminges, and else- 
where. Both essays by Dr. James well merit very 
thoughtful perusal. 

Another exceedingly painstaking piece of work, 
also issued by the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, 
is Jngulf and the Historia Croylandensis, by Mr. 
Searle. It was issued as the preceding number of 
Octavo Publications to that which contains Dr. 
James’s essays. Both these numbers ought to have 
been acknowledged sooner in our pages. Mr. Searle’s 
‘* Investigation Attempted” of the Ingulph deeds is 
one of the most thorough pieces of work of its kind 
with which we are acquainted. He has laid historians 
under a debt of gratitude for this investigation, in 
which he marshals the evidence for and against with 
judicial impartiality, intending, as he says (p. 206), 
to enable the student to decide the different points 
for himself. The labour expended in bringing all the 
material together must, indeed, have been of no light 


character. 
as oO a 


From the KONGLIGE VITTERHETS HISTORIE OCH 
ANTIQVARIETS AKADEMI, at Stockholm, we have 
received the following : 

VOL. XXXI. 


(a) Antiquarisk Tidskrift for Sverige, xiv., 2, con- 
taining a very elaborate description of the Scandi- 
navian gold, circular fibulz, by Hr. Bernhard Salin. 
The individual objects are nearly all illustrated by a 
series of more than ninety admirable woodcuts, and 
they are classified according to various types by Hr. 
Salin. Without entering into the details of the sub- 
sections into which the types are classified, the follow- 
ing broad outline of the classification may be found 
useful. The subject is most thoroughly dealt with by 
Hr. Salin, and the copy of the Antequarisk Tidskrift 
containing it, may be obtained of Messrs. Wahlstrém 
and Widstrand, booksellers at Stockholm, for a 
couple of kronor (a krona is a little more than a 
shilling). 

Hr. Salin’s classification of the fibulz, according to 
their central devices, is as follows: 


(1) Those rudely copied from the obverse of 
Byzantine or Roman coins or medals. 

(2) The figure of Victory crowning a conqueror. 

(3) A naked man. 

(4) A man leaping. 

(5) A human head above a four-footed animal 


(this class is subdivided into eleven 
sections). 

(6) An animal facing to the front (varying 
details). 

(7) An animal facing backwards (varying 
details). 


(8) Those with animal devices on the rim. 


The classification yields some very remarkable 
results, and fully rewards Hr. Salin for the pains he 
has taken. 

(4) Antiguarisk Tidskrift, xiv., 3, containing a list 
and description of Swedish flags and banners of the 
sixteenth century used in the German wars, based 
upon the paintings by Olof Hoffman, and the written 
inventory by Eskil Rosk. This paper is by Messrs. 
T. J. Petrelli and E. S. Liljedahl. At the end is a 
list of the mottoes, followed by eight coloured plates 
of the more notable of the banners. (Pp. 140. Price 
two and a half kronor.) 

(c) Antiguarisk Tidskrift, xiii., 1. This contains 
a paper entitled ‘‘ The East and Europe: a contribu- 
tion towards the knowledge of the influence of eastern 
culture in Europe up to a thousand years before the 
birth of Christ.” It is by Dr. Oscar Montelius, F.S.A., 
and is very freely illustrated with woodcuts, sections, 
and ground-plans. (Pp. 80. Price one krona.) 

(d) Antiquarisk Tidskrift, xv.,2. This contains an 
account of the cathedral church of Skara, by Dr. 
Hans Hildebrand, F.S.A., Antiquary Royal of 
Sweden. Dr. Hildebrand describes the architec- 
tural history of this very interesting church. It has 
unfortunately undergone during the past few years 
the scathing ordeal of a ‘‘ thorough restoration,” with 
the inevitable result that it has been made to look 
like a new building. Dr. Hildebrand’s paper is very 
freely illustrated, and forms an admirable handbook 
to this interesting but unfortunate cathedral. Among 
the illustrations there is a woodcut of a magnificent 
chalice of solid gold, set with pearls and precious 
stones, which belongs to the cathedral. It was a gift 
during the seventeenth century from a former governor 
of Riga. (Pp. 112. Price one krona and a half.) 
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(e) Antigvarisk Tidskrift, v., 4, containing the 
lives of the Swedish St. Brigit, and St. Nicholas of 
Link6ping, both taken from the Harleian Manuscripts 
in the British Museum. These are continued from 
the previous number. (This number is paged from 
289-474. Price two kronor.) [With the exception 
of the lives of the two saints, which are in Latin, the 
letterpress of the Zzdskrif¢ is in Swedish. ] 


~~ ~ ~~ 


From the PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND we have 
received the “Quarterly Statement” for July, 1895. 
It contains, with other matter, a narrative of an expedi- 
tion to Moab and Gilead in March of the present 
year, by Dr. F. J. Bliss; a fifth report on the excava- 
tions at Jerusalem, by Mr. Dickie ; reports from Hr. 
Baurath von Schick—(1) Muristan ; (2) the church at 
Deir ez Zeituny ; Aphek in Sharon, by the Rev. Dr. 
George Adam Smith; the stoppage of the Jordan, 
A.D. 1267, by Lieut.-Colonel Watson ; the sepulchres 
of David on Ophel, and the city of David, by the 
Rev. W. F. Birch; Greek and other inscriptions 
collected in the Hauran, by the Rev. W. Ewing 
(edited by Messrs. Wright and Souter ; also a journey 
in the Hauran, by Mr. Ewing; and the results of 
meteorological observations taken at Jerusalem in 
1888, by Mr. James Glaisher, F.R.S.). There are 
several plans and illustrations, the latter including 
a photograph by Dr. Bliss of a remarkable mosaic 
pavement at Madeba. 


~s ®M a8 


The American Journal of Archeology, January— 
March, 1895, has reached us from the ARCHZO- 
LOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA. It contains, 
besides a large number of shorter notes and papers, 
a full account of the excavations undertaken by the 
University of Pennsylvania at Nippur, in Babylonia, 
written by Mr. John P. Peters; also a paper ‘On 
the Discovery of Horizontal Curves in the Maison 
Carrée at Nimes,” written by Mr. William H. Good- 
year. The illustrations are very good, and are fairly 
numerous. The Journal can be obtained from 
Messrs, Triibner. 


~ 6 25 


One of the most vigorous of what, without offence, 
may be termed the minor archeological societies is 
the Bradford Historical and Antiquarian Society. It 
is always at work, either making excursions in the 
summer, or in the winter months holding meetings for 
the reading of papers and exhibition of antiquities. 
We have lately received Part X. of its Journal, Zhe 
Bradford Antiquary. It contains the following 
papers: ‘‘ Joseph Lister, the Historian of the Siege 
of Bradford,” by Mr. T. T. Empsall, the president ; 
*€ Yorkshire Wills” [connected with Bradford]; “Some 
old Bradford Artists,” by Mr. Butler Wood ; ‘* The 
Bibliography of Bradford,” by Mr. C. A. Federer ; 
‘* Bradford Churchwardens’ Accounts,” by Mr. H. E. 
Root ; “ Burial Registers of Bradford Parish Church,” 
by Mr. Empsall; and ‘‘ Local Heraldry,” by Mr. J. 
Thornton. <A very complete index of all the personal 
names in the two first volumes is added by Mr. 
Federer. 


PROCEEDINGS. 


THE first two-days’ excursion of the CUMBERLAND 
AND WESTMORLAND ANTIQUARIAN AND ARCH£0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY was held on August 8 and 9, and 
was largely attended, over 100 being present on the 
first day, and nearly as many on the second. Among 
those present were the President, Chancellor Fer- 
guson, F.S.A.; the Rev. Dr. Magrath, Provost of 
Queen’s College and Vice-Chancellor of Oxford; Dr. 
Peile, Master of Christ’s College, Cambridge; the 
Bishop of Barrow-in-Furness ; Mrs. Ware and party : 
the Misses Henderson, the Deanery, Carlisle ; Sir 
Wilfrid and Lady Lawson and party; Sir James 
Ramsay, Bart., of Banff; Professor Pelham, F.S.A., 
Oxford; Mr. F. Haverfield, F.S.A.; Mr. M. G. 
Neilson, F.S.A. (Scot.); Dr. J. Macdonald, F.S.A. 
(Scot.) ; the Rev. W. Calverley, F.S.A.; Rev. C. V. 
Goddard. The: party met at the Citadel Rail- 
way Station, Carlisle, and proceeded to the Gilsland 
Station, where the crossing of the Roman road over 
the Poltross Brook through deep cuttings faced with 
ashlar work was pointed out by the President, and 
also the King’s Stables, a fort which guarded the 
bridge over the Poltross. The Rev, A. Wright then 
took charge, and exhibited the portions of the wall 
which had been bared in his garden and at the school- 
house. Carriages were resorted to, and the large 
camp at Birdoswald was next visited, under the 
guidance of the President and Mr. Wright, while 
Mr. Haverfield explained the inscribed stones which, 
by the courtesy of Mr. Norman, had been brought 
out of the hut in which they are preserved. A halt 
was made at Appletree to see the extra or fourth agger 
which runs from a field or two west of Birdoswald in 
front of the north of the earthen vallum, ultimately 
going into the stone wall near Appletree, where the 
vallum makes a turn to the south and avoids the wall. 
[Excavations made since this visit of the society show 
that the core of the extra or fourth agger is a cespiti- 
tious wall, while nothing of the kind exists in the 
aggeres of the vallum.] Lanercost Priory was reached 
about 4 p.m., and after tea in the Dacre Hall, Pro- 
fessor Pelham read a valuable paper on ‘‘ The Roman 
Frontier System.” He explained this system, and 
showed that its real authors were the Flavian and 
Antonine emperors. The first step in the construc- 
tion of a frontier must have been delimitation, accom- 
panied by, or very shortly followed by, defence, and 
the line of defence might be in advance of the line of 
delimitation, or just to the rear of it, or might cross 
and recross it. But in all cases the line of defence 
along a Roman frontier was formed by a chain of 
military posts, consisting of castel/a, burgi, and turres, 
which we call stations, mile castles, and turrets, thus 
obscuring the uniformity of the system, though it is 
less misleading than the accident which has given the 
name of ‘‘vallum” to the nameless earthworks south 
of the wall. In two well-known cases at least—in 
Britain and in Upper Germany—the chain of forts 
was strengthened by a connecting wall or earthwork. 
From the land immediately in front of the line of 
defence the natives were cleared out, and the land so 
cleared, and a large tract behind the line was the 
terra limitanea of the fourth century ; of this border- 
land the Emperor was sole lord. In Britain it prob- 
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ably extended as far south as Doncaster and Lancaster, 
and was defended by frontier troops, who were 
stationary in their quarters, and distinct from the 
field army of the Romans.—Sir James Ramsay, of 
Banff, followed with a paper, in which he attributed 
the stone wall to Septimius Severus, and the vallum 
to Hadrian. On the motion of Mr. MacInnes, Pro- 
fessor Pelham and Sir James Ramsay received the 
thanks of the party for their papers. Some of the 
members then visited the Priory, which was described 
by Mr. C. J. Ferguson, F.S.A., while others inspected 
an early British burial-place, which the Rev. W. S 
Calverley, F.S.A., had that day uncovered. This 
finished the day’s work, but about sixty attended the 
dinner at the Central Hotel, Carlisle, after which the 
annual meeting was held, the officers re-elected, and 
several papers and reports read: ‘‘ Report of Con- 
gress of Archzeological Societies in London,” by the 
President ; ‘‘ Proposed Ethnographical Survey,” by 
H. Barnes, M.D.; ‘Report on Proposed Excava- 
tions at Furness Abbey,” by W. H. St. J. Hope, 
M.A.; ‘‘The Earliest Register of the Parish of 
Thursby,” by the Rev. J. Wilson; ‘‘The Parish 
Registers of Brampton Deanery,” by the Rev. H. 
Whitehead; ‘‘ Norman Remains at Carlisle Cathe- 
dral,” by C. J. Ferguson, F.S.A. ; ‘*Sepulchral Slab 
from Croglin,” by Rev. R. S. G. Green; ‘* Beacons 
in Cumberland and Westmorland,” by the President ; 
“ Beacons in North Lancashire,” by H. S. Cowper, 
F.S.A.; ‘‘ More Notes on Winder of Lorton,” by 
F. A. Winder; ‘‘ The Crosbie Family of Westmor- 
land,” by F. B, Garnett, C.B. ; ‘‘ The Postlethwaites 
of Pennsylvania,’ by W. M. Postlethwaite, D.D., 
Professor of History at West Point, New York. 

On the second day the party resumed on the Roman 
Wall, where they had left off on the previous day, 
their object being to follow Hadrian’s great barrier 
to Carlisle ; but owing to its running through enclosed 
and cultivated land this cannot be done very closely, 
except on foot, and carriages have to make great 
detours. The course of the barrier was pointed out 
by the President until Walton was reached; there Mr. 
F. P. Johnson took charge, and most of the party 
walked from Walton by Sandysike to see where the 
wall crosses the riverCambeck. Here,a place devoid 
of any shelter, an appalling rain storm burst upon the 
antiquaries, and drenched them. Thence they walked 
by Castlesteads Camp to Castlesteads House, where 
they were cordially received by that fine old English 
gentleman, Mr. G. J. Johnson, and from him and his 
daughters the ducked and bedraggled party received 
every kindness and assistance. The weather mend- 
ing, the whole party, after an hour’s stay, gaily set 
out again, and were conducted by the President to 
Irthington Church, where the Rev. W. Dacre held 
forth, and to the Anglo-Saxon mound at the Nook, 
which was explained by the President, who also 
pointed out the Roman roads near the village. 
Thence the drive was resumed to Bleatarn, where 
several great trenches across the vallum had been 
excavated ; a provisional report thereon was read, 
but as the experts differ in their views as to whether 
the excavations disclose glacial drift or quarry rubbish, 
further work is necessary. The mound appears 
modern, and is probably the work of neither Roman, 
nor Angle, nor Dane, but of one Nabob Richardson, 


who built thereon a kind of Belvedere, At the gate- 
way the Dyke, known as the Bishop or Baron’s Dyke, 
which divides the barony of Gilsland from the Bishop’s 
manors of Crossby and Linstock, was pointed out and 
described by Mr. T. H. Hodgson. Between this 
point and Stanwix flags indicated in Brunstock Park 
the trenches cut in 1894. At Stanwix the President 
pointed out the limits of the camp, and its suburbs 
and roads; he also showed the foundations of the 
wall exposed in Mr. Crowder’s garden, and by other 
gardens he conducted his flock to the high bank over 
Hyssop Holme Well, where he pointed out the 
courses taken respectively by wall and vallum in 
crossing the Eden, and showed how they deviate 
one from another to include between them the Castle 
Hill of Carlisle. 


~ 6 


A very successful meeting of the North Riding sec- 
tion of the YORKSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
was held in the neighbourhood of Gilling, in Rydale, 
on Friday, September 6, when a party of about seventy 
assembled at Nunnington Station, whence they drove 
to the church, the history of which was given by the 
hon. secretary, Mr. William Brown, at the archi- 
tecture described by Mr. John Bilson, F.S.A. The 
chief object of interest in the church (portions of which 
belong to the Geometrical period) is an effigy on the 
south side of the nave commemorating Walter de 
Teye, governor of Berwick in 1300, who died in 1324. 
There are also eighteenth-century monuments to 
Viscount Preston and Lord Widdrington. The next 
place visited was Stonegrave Church, where the rector, 
the Rev. E. A. B. Pitman, met the party, and gave 
them an account of the church and its rectors, amongst 
whom Bishop Barnes, of Durham, and Dean Comber 
are the best known. Mr. C. C. Hodges pointed out 
the chief features of interest, including the tower, 
possibly pre-Conquest, and three effigies, two, a male 
and female, members of the Thornton family, and 
the third an anonymous civilian. Canon Greenwell 
discoursed on the pre-Conquest crosses, which are of 
coarse workmanship, and probably late in date. At 
Oswaldkirk only a brief stay was made. Thechurch, 
described by Mr. C. C. Hodges, is in itself unin- 
teresting, but, as the church where the great antiquary 

Roger Dodsworth, was baptized, it will ever be looked 
on with affection by all Yorkshire antiquaries. Want 
of time prevented an adequate examination of a late 
fourteenth-century building on the opposite side of 
the road from the church. The base of an oriel 
and a couple of shields, probably forming part of the 
cresting of the window, are nearly all that remains. 

The last place visited was Gilling, where Mr. John 
Bilson acted as guide. The church consists of a nave 
and aisles, with Transitional nave arcades, curvilinear 
chancel, and early sixteenth-century western tower. 
An unidentified half-effigy of a knight lies on the 
north side of the chancel, and on the floor a small 
brass (inscription only) toa rector, Robert Wellyngton, 
1503. In the south aisle is the tomb of Sir Nicholas 
Fairfax, died 1571, and his two wives, Jane Palmes 
and Alice Harrington. The castle, which was opened 
to the society by the kindness of George Wilson, Esq., 
was long the seat of the Fairfaxes, some of whom 
bore the title of Viscount Fairfax of Emley, in the 
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Irish peerage. The Fairfaxes inherited the property 
from the Ettons, to whom the earliest portions of the 
present building aredue. The original house, erected 
in the latter half of the fourteenth century, was an 
example of the tower-house on an unusually large 
scale, but of this only the basement remains, consisting 
of rooms and cellars divided by a central passage, all 
with barrel vaults. Very considerable changes were 
made in the castle by Sir William Fairfax, to whom is 
due the beautiful dining-room, perhaps the finest 
Elizabethan room in the country. The magnificent 
glass with which the windows of this room are filled, 
partly the work of Bernard Dininckhoff, is enriched 
with Fairfax heraldry ; that in the bay-window em- 
blazons the arms and descents of the Fairfaxes ; that 
in the south window those of Sir William’s wife, Jane 
Stapleton. In the last light will be found the sig- 
nature of the artist and the date 1585. The glass in 
the remaining window is of rather later date, and con- 
tains the arms and descents of the Constables of Burton 
Constable. In the frieze are painted the arms of the 
gentlemen of Yorkshire living at the close of the 
sixteenth century, arranged in Wapentakes, the 
shields, 449 in all, being represented on trees with 
animals beneath. In this frieze are also six figures 
playing on musical instruments. Three ladies play 
lutes and three gentlemen viols. The ceiling is of 
plaster, ribbed, with pendants. The only other im- 
portant object of interest is the fireplace, with its 
wealth of heraldry. Besides the royal arms there are 
depicted the bearings of Fairfax and those of Sir 
William Fairfax’s four brothers-in-law, Bellasis, of 
Newburgh ; Curwen, of Workington ; Vavasour, of 
Hazlewood ; and Roos, of Ingmanthorpe, each im- 
paling Fairfax. 


3% ww 4 


[Information intended for the ‘‘ Proceedings of So- 
cieties” should reach the editor by the 12th of the 
month, It may otherwise be too late for insertion in 
the ensuing issue of the Anéiguary, after which it is 
likely to be out of date for publication. ] 


Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers. | 


‘6 CHULAKANTAMANGALA ” or, The Tonsure Cere- 
mony in Siam. By G. E. Gerini. Cloth, 8vo., 
pp. x, 188. Bangkok. 

Captain Gerini, Director of the Royal Military 
College at Bangkok, Siam, has produced in this work 
a very complete and painstaking account of the Top- 
knot ceremonies as practised in Siam. The book 
contains an account of the origin and symbolism of 
the ancient rites observed in connection with the 
Topknot cutting in that country, and the information, 





which is carefully brought together by the author, is of 
quite peculiar and exceptional interest, and, so far as 
we are aware, has never before been made accessible 
to the English reader. The book itself, independently 
of its contents, is an interesting specimen of Eastern 
production. It is clearly printed on cream-laid 
paper, and is copiously illustrated by a number of 
excellent plates, illustrating the ceremonies them- 
selves, and the vessels and utensils employed in their 
performance. 

The author says in the preface, ‘‘In sending 
forth through the press this new study on Siamese 
manners and customs, I have little to remark that will 
not present itself to every reader in this country. 
The ceremony treated of is undoubtedly one of the 
most characteristic of Siamese domestic life, and 
hitherto one of the least understood, and perhaps 
most often misrepresented. In these pages I have 
endeavoured to faithfully and minutely describe the 
many complex rites which the ceremony entails, and 
to explain both their origin and symbolism, now for 
centuries almost completely lost even to the very 
people among whom they are solemnized. That I 
have invariably succeeded, or ensured exactness in 
every instance, I do not pretend, although it will, I 
trust, easily be seen that, of all the matter brought 
forward, a good nine-tenths is distinctly original, and 
has nowhere been dealt with in former works on 
Siam. On the form and arrangement of the book I 
crave more leniency, for no one better than myself 
recognises its shortcomings. Having been compiled 
and written during short intervals of leisure, discon- 
tinuity was one of the disadvantages under which I 
had to labour, not to mention the difficulties of re- 
search, which in Siam are serious and almost insur- 
mountable drawbacks to literary labours.” 

We have very great pleasure is speaking of this 
work as one of much value and interest, although we 
cannot accept the particular conclusions at which the 
author arrives regarding the sacraments and rites of 
the Christian church, the intention, and true origin of 
which he has failed to grasp. In other respects, 
when dealing with his own proper subject of the 
Siamese ceremonies, the book possesses a value en- 
tirely its own. It is not published in Europe, but 
may, we understand, be procured from Mr. Quaritch. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY OF HARROW 
CuuRCH. By Samuel Gardner. Crown 8vo., 
boards, pp. xii, 95. Harrow: 7. C. Wilbee. 

This, without being a very profound work, is one 
of very real merit, and it is a pleasure to meet with 
such a minute and painstaking account of an old 
parish church. We learn from the preface that the 
book originated in a paper read before the Clapton 

Architectural Club at Harrow in the summer of 1893. 

and, like many other papers, it has since been ex- 

panded till it has formed a goodly volume. It was 
the headmaster of Harrow School who suggested to 
the author the idea of thus expanding his paper, and 
antiquaries will feel grateful to Mr. Welldon for the 
advice which he then gave, and which the author took. 

Harrow Church has, in its time, suffered on the one 

hand from disgraceful neglect, and on the other from 

injudicious ‘‘ restoration”; yet much of interest has 
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been left, and Mr. Gardner has very carefully placed on 
record the present state of the church, as well as its 
former condition at various periods. The book is 
freely illustrated by photographs and drawings, and is 
one of which we wish there were a more numerous 
class. A weak point in the book is the glossary at the 
end. Many of the terms are not explained with that 
exactitude which is desirable, such, for instance, as 
aisle, rood, etc., while in the case of others (piscina, 
etc.) the explanation is wholly wrong. 
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LONDON AND THE KINGDOM. By Reginald R. 
Sharpe, D.C.L. Vol. III. 8vo., cloth, pp. 578. 
London: Longmans, Green and Co. Price 
Ios. 6d. 

As we have already dealt with the two preceding 
volumes of this work, it is unnecessary for us to say 
much regarding the third and last volume which has 
just been published. It covers the period of the 
reigns of the four Georges, and ends with the enter- 
tainment at the Guildhall on the passing of the Re- 
form Bill. We have thus brought before us at the 
end, events which are well within the memory of 
living men. The interest of this volume, if therefore 
as great as that of its two predecessors, is so, for other 
reasons than was the case with them. The history is 
modern, rather than ancient; but in the appendices 
we get again more ancient history, which, if not so 
vividly real to the reader as the later history in the 
body of the volume, is of greater intrinsic value. 
The manner in which Dr. Sharpe has interwoven 
the history of London with that of the kingdom 
at large throughout the three volumes is deserv- 
ing of much commendation, and although we are 
aware that exception has been taken to the plan of 
the work on this very account, we by no means par- 
ticipate in the adverse criticism. It seems to us that 
mutual light is thrown on events by this method of 
dealing with them, which would otherwise not have 
been the case. We hail the completion of the work 
with much pleasure. 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF RALPH ALLEN, OF PRIOR 
PARK, BATH. By R. E. M. Peach. Small 4to., 
pp. xvi, 247. London: D. Nuit. Price 7s. 6d. 

The fault of this book lies in the earlier part. A 
history of Bath is one thing, an account of Ralph 

Allen and his times another ; and it was a mistake to 

combine the two. In other respects no exception 

can be taken to the book, which gives a full and 
interesting account of Ralph Allen and his contem- 
poraries and times, well put together, pleasantly 
written, and freely illustrated. We could wish that, 
instead of the early history of the city, when it could 
have nothing to do with Ralph Allen, Mr. Peach had 
recapitulated more as to Bath during the eighteenth 
century, when the fashionable life of the country may 
he said to have centred there. Ralph Allen amassed 

a lage fortune early in the century by his connec- 

tion with the carrying of the mails, and by the pur- 

chase of stone quarriesnear Bath. His life was spent 
at Bath, where as a wealthy citizen his house became 
the centre of much of-the fashionable life of England. 

His fortune was largely expended in charitable gifts 


to needy persons, and we have in him the example 
of a man of humble origin, rapidly rising to wealth 
and a certain amount of fame in early manhood, yet 
retaining throughout, the unaffected simplicity of his 
early training. His friendship with Bishop War- 
burton and with Pope is well known, and it was of 
him that the latter wrote the often-quoted lines : 


** Let humble Allen, with an awkward shame, 
Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame.” 


Although we think that Mr. Peach would have 
done well to have left out the earlier part of his book, 
and to have enlarged on the social life and gaieties of 
Bath rather more than he has done, we recognise in 
this work a very pleasant «and well-drawn account of 
one whose connection with Bath added, as it were, 
fresh honour on one of the most ancient cities of 
England. The book is nicely got up, and is clearly 
printed. The illustrations add considerably to its 
attractiveness. 
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ENGLISH MINSTRELSY. Edited by S. Baring-Gould. 
Cloth, 4to., pp. xvii, 128. Edinburgh: 7: C. 
and E. G. Jack. Price 10s. net. 

We welcomed a short time ago the first volume 
of this excellent work, and we are very glad to be 
able to say that the second volume fully maintains 
the high character attained by its predecessor. ft 
is needless to say more. The second volume con- 
tains, among many others, the following well-known 
songs, the history of each of which is fully dealt 
with in the introductory notes: ‘‘ Rule, Britannia” 
(which seems to have first appeared in 1740), 
‘*Cupid’s Courtesy,” ‘‘ A Fine Old English Gentle- 
man,” ‘* You Gentlemen of England,” ‘* The Leather 
Bottle,” ‘‘The British Grenadiers,” ‘‘ Black-Eyed 
Susan,” etc. The work promises to be one of great 
excellence, thoroughly worthy of the subject of 
English minstrelsy, and of the reputation of the 
editor and his assistants. It is unnecessary to say 
that a large number of comparatively modern songs 
are included in the book, but it is rather in the older 

ieces, and their history and origin, that the chief 
interest of the undertaking lies. The work is admir- 
ably done in all its departments, and is deserving of 
generous recognition on the part of the public. 
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Some ANCIENT ENGLISH Homes. By Elizabeth 
Hodges. [Illustrated by S. J. Loxton. Cloth, 
pp. 280. London: 7: Fisher Unwin. Price 
Ios. 6d. 

This isa nice, pretty book. It contains a series of 
descriptions of old country houses in the counties of 
Gloucestershire and Warwick, pleasantly written, and 
tastefully illustrated by some pretty sketches. The 
‘ancient English homes” described in the book are 
the following: (1) Wooton-under-Edge and Bradley 
Court ; (2) Beverston Castle; (3) Rodway Manor; 
(4) Yate Court ; (5) Caludon Castle; (6) Kingsbury 
and Hurley Hall; (7) Little Sodbury Manor ; (8) 
Horton Court ; (9) Bidford Grange. It will be seen 
that none of the houses included in the list are at all 
widely known, yet the book introduces the reader to 
some charming old buildings with historical connec- 
tions of no little interest. We have thus an incidental 
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indication of what a wealth of ancient art there is to 
be found in quiet English villages, if people only 
knew where to look for it, and how to appreciate it. 
The space at our disposal precludes the possibility of 
entering into detail regarding the particular buildings, 
which are so pleasantly brought to our notice, by the 
authoress. We would, however, call attention to the 
curious shield of arms sculptured at Horton Court, 
and illustrated on page 226. The shield, which is 
that of the celebrated William Knight, Protonotary 
Apostolic, is surmounted by a wide-brimmed and 
tasselled hat, after the fashion of a cardinal’s hat. 
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It has, (as will be seen by the illustration which we 
have been kindly allowed to reproduce from Miss 
Hodges’s book), a very un-English look, and is, we 
imagine, unique of its kind as a specimen of English 
heraldry. There is, too, an amusing entry in the 
register of Little Sodbury, which may be worth quoting. 
It is as follows : 

‘In the year 1703, after many disputes and hear- 
ings before Bishop Fowler, and the Chancellor and 
Archdeacon, it was adjudged that there was no 
Chancel; and that the parish and not the Rector 
ought to repair it, and my Patron declared the same 
to the Bishop. 





‘* HENRY BEDFORD, Rector.” 


Were it not for the surname of the rector who made 
the entry, most persons would certainly have thought 
that he must have been of Hibernian extraction. 

We take leave of the book with pleasure, for, with- 
out being profound, it yet manages to give a good 
account of the places described. It is a capital book of 
a class which too often grates on the scholar or anti- 
quary by an attempt at smart writing. The authoress 
has succeeded very well in telling her tale in a popular, 
and at the same time in an accurate, manner. 
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STONEHENGE AND ITS EARTHWORKS. With Plans 
and Illustrations. By Edgar Barclay. Cloth, 
4to., pp. xii, 142. London: David Nutt. 
Price 15s. 

The problem of Stonehenge is one which we must 
make up our minds will remain unsolved to the end 


of time. Its fascination, nevertheless, is, in a greater 
degree, the same as that afforded by the mystery of 
the ‘* Man in the Iron Mask,” and the identity of 
Kaspar Hauser; and for the same reason that we 
cannot expect to know the truth concerning the one 
or the other. Theories and explanations there will 
ever be, and perhaps almost as many opinions as to 
Stonehenge as there are minds to ponder on the riddle 
it presents. In the present volume we have yet one 
more attempt to unlock the mystery, and it is no dis- 
paragement to the book to say that the riddle still 
remains unopened. It is, indeed, amusing to read in 
the latter part of the book the varying and contradic- 
tory theories propounded by well-known antiquaries, 
living and dead, regarding Stonehenge. The author’s 
own conclusion is, ‘That Stonehenge belongs to a 
brief transitional period, and was raised by British 
chieftains subject to Roman influence ; that the policy 
Agricola pursued towards the chieftains accounts for 
the presence of this strange structure on the Wiltshire 
Downs, whilst the social conditions which rendered 
its construction possible can have endured but a few 
years.” We do not say that Mr. Barclay is wrong in 
his supposition, but he can scarcely suppose that he 
has finally solved the problem which Stonehenge pre- 
sents. We should be sorry, however, in saying this, 
were it supposed that we did not recognise the merits 
of this book, which has evidently been written after a 
careful study of Stonehenge and of the little that is 
really certain. The book contains a number of useful 
plans, drawings, and other illustrations, and is in itself 
a very attractive volume. Mr, Barclay must not be 
disappointed if, like other writers on Stonehenge, he 
fails to carry conviction that his theory of its origin 
and object is the true one. He is himself absolutely 
impartial, and while advocating his own theory, he 
has collected and printed, at the end of the volume, a 
brief account of the conclusions arrived at by previous 
writers on Stonehenge. This is a merit not too 
common in works of this kind, and Mr. Barclay 
deserves credit for his impartial fairness in the 
matter. So far as outward form goes, this is one of 
the most attractive books that have yet been published 
on Stonehenge, and it is one which shows much 
thought, and careful work in its production. Without 
accepting the author’s conclusions, we yet recognise 
in his book an acceptable addition to what has previ- 
ously appeared concerning Stonehenge, and _ the 
mystery it enshrouds, 
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St. MULTOSE CHURCH, KINSALE: As it was, As it 
is, and As it ought to be. With numerous plans 
and illustrations. By John Lindsey Darling, 
M.A., Rector of Kinsale. Large 8vo., pp. 51. 
Cork: Guy and Co. 

This is a praiseworthy brochure by the Rector of 
Kinsale on the interesting and, (for Ireland), stately 
church of which he is the incumbent. We have little 
criticism to offer in regard to the two first portions of 
the extended title of the book ; when it comes, how- 
ever, to the account of the proposed restoration of the 
building ‘‘as it ought to be,” we can only say that 
the suggested alterations will destroy nearly all its 
past architectural history, and will change the 
picturesque appearance of the church into one of stiff 
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and staring ugliness. The good rector evidently 
takes much interest in his church, and, without in- 
tending to do mischief, his proposed ‘‘ restoration ” 
will be the greatest misfortune from which the build- 
ing has as yet suffered. Let him content himself 
with such necessary repairs as may be absolutely 
needed for the stability of the building, and leave his 
proposed ‘‘ restoration” severely alone. We should 
like to call the attention of the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Ancient Buildings to this case, in which 
their advice may possible save an ancient church of 
undoubted interest from destruction. Mr. Darling’s 
book is otherwise an acceptable account of Kinsale 
Church, and it is fully illustrated with a number of 
pictures of the church, and several of its details. 
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HIsTORY OF MIDDLEWICH AND NEIGHBOURHOOD. 
By C. Frederick Lawrence. Boards, 8vo., pp. 
100. Published by the Author. Price 2s. 6d. 

This is an unpretentious little book on the history 
of the town of Middlewich in Cheshire. It lays no 
claim to be more than a compilation from other 
sources already in print, but, as a handy compendium 
of the history of the town, it may be welcome to 
many persons who are connected with Middlewich, 
and who have not access to the larger county histories 
from which it has been largely compiled. Those, 
however, who look for sterner work, or original 
research, will be disappointed; but the book is, 
perhaps, hardly intended for them. Some of the 
discoveries of Roman antiquities (especially those 
mentioned on pp. 98, 99) have not, we believe, been 
hitherto recorded. In many country churches a bell 
is rung at the conclusion of divine service. The fol- 
lowing (p. 77) from the Middlewich Churchwardens’ 
Accounts in 1701 may be taken as giving the inter- 
pretation of the practice at Middlewich : 

“Oct. the 16, 1701. By the earnest request of 
several of the inhabitants of the Parish of Middlewich 
we the Vicar and Church Wardens with others whose 
names are subscribed do consent and agree that there 
shall be one peal according to the usual custom of 
their place rung on the bells for a quarter or half an 
hour immediately after Divine Service in the after- 
noon to give notice to those persons who could not 
conveniently come to Church that prayers and sermon 
is ended and that they may go about their lawful and 
necessary occasions.” (In passing, we would say that 
it is a pity that Mr. Lawrence has modernized the 
spelling of this and cther extracts.) There is a curious 
statement on p. 73, regarding the church bells, that 
‘*the chimes were set by Rousseau.” Can it be that 
the chimes play, as chimes often do, ‘‘ Rousseau’s 
Dream,” and that Mr. Lawrence supposes Rousseau 
to be the name of the person who arranged the 
mechanism of the Middlewich chimes ? 
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We have received from Messrs. Andrew Reid and Co., 

of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, a copy of the fourth edition 

of the late Dr. Bruce’s Handbook to the Roman 

Wail. The Handbook is so well known that we need 

hardly say more than that the new edition has been 

edited by Mr. R. Blair, F.S.A., one of tae honorary 
secretaries of the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries. 


The Handbook, although it contains ten plates and 
plans, as well as a hundred and forty woodcuts in the 
letter-press, is of a convenient size for the pocket. 
Appropriately prefixed to the new edition, is a steel 
engraving of the venerable author. As the book has 
heen out of print for some little time, our readers may 
be glad to hear of the issue of the new edition. 
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We have received ‘‘ Historical Notices of Caversham,” 
by Mr. M. T. Pearman, an octavo pamphlet contain- 
ing fifty-four pages of carefully compiled notes on the 
history of the manor of Caversham, the church, 
rectory, etc. The pamphlet might, we think, with 
advantage be extended into a complete history of the 
parish. Mr. Pearman has proved himself quite com- 
petent to write such a history by these ‘* notes” which 
he has put together, and we hope that he will be 
induced to follow them up by performing the task 
suggested. The pamphlet is published by Messrs. 
Mitchell and Hughes, of Wardour Street, London. 

From Messrs. Marlborough and Co., of Old Bailey, 
we have received a pamphlet of 24 pp. (price 1s.), by 
Mr. J. C. Gould, entitled, Zhe Site of Camulodunum, 
temperately written in reply to Mr. Beaumont. 

The Canadian Government has sent us a thick 
octavo book of 573 pp., containing the ‘* Report on 
Canadian Archives,” by Dr. Brymmer, the Archivist 
of Canada. The archives range in date from 1603 to 
the present century. The publication is a very careful 
piece of work, which will be of much service to the 
future historian of Canada. 

Byegones, which is a reprint in a convenient form, 
of the more important of the notes which appear 
weekly in the Oswestry and Border Counties Ad- 
vertiser, strike us as an admirable method of pre- 
serving such notes. The idea might with advantage 
be copied by other provincial papers, many of which 
now have their weekly supplement. Byegones forms 
a valuable local magazine. 

The Zssex Review is a quarterly publication with 
papers of very considerable merit. It will be remem- 
bered that the fine knocker at Lindsell was first 
brought into notice in the Zssex Review. Each 
number, besides other excellent matter, contains care- 
fully-written papers on the Essex churches. We note 
in the number for April last,an account of St. Nicholas’s 
Church at Chignal Smealey, in which there is a draw- 
ing of a most curious medizval font, built of bricks. 
It is, we imagine, absolutely unique. The editor may 
pride himself on the Revéew having, thus early in its 
career, brought to light two such interesting objects 
as the Lindsell knocker, and the brick font at Chignal 
Smealey. 

The Berks, Bucks, and Oxon Archeological Journal, 
edited by the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield, has taken the 
place of the former Quarterly Journal of the Berkshire 
Archeological and Architectural Society. The new 
magazine represents the different local antiquarian 
societies in the three counties named, and has before 
it, we trust, a career of useful prosperity. 

Scots Lore has been commended by us on a pre- 
vious occasion. It also is a new venture, and so far 
continues to promise well. 

The later numbers of Gloucestershire Notes and 
Queries, edited by Mr. W. P. W. Phillimore, con- 
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tain papers on a very varied series of subjects, which 
seem to us likely to add to its wider circulation. 

Northamptonshire Notes and Queries is well illus- 
trated, and has some excellent papers and notes on a 
number of subjects. The same may be said of Votes 
and Queries for Somerset and Dorset, which is ad- 
mirably edited by the Rev. F. W. Weaver (Somerset), 
and the Rev. C. H. Mayo (Dorset). 

Last, but not least, we must congratulate the editor 
and publishers of the Religuary and Illustrated Arche- 
glogist for the production of an antiquarian magazine 
of high merit, with first class illustrations. We hope 
that it will meet with the support on the part of anti- 
quaries which it undoubtedly merits. The number 
for July contains a carefully written account of the 
discovery of an ancient burial-place, and a symbol- 
bearing slab at Roseisle in Elginshire. 
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Short Motes and 
Correspondence. 
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LASTINGHAM. 


Unfortunately much the same mistake occurs in the 
text of the introduction to the Whiteby Cartularies 
(p. lxix. )regarding Lastingham Church as it was pointed 
out by the late Precentor Venables, a few years before 
his death, affected the date of the two pre-Norman 
towers at Lincoln. Here, however, words had been 
introduced, in a quotation from Domesday Book, by 
a high authority, that had no existence ; whilst in the 
introduction to the Cartu/aries an important quali- 
fying expression in the MS. History of St. Mary’s 
Abbey, York, given correctly in the original Latin on 
an earlier page of the Introduction, is entirely ignored ; 
and so we are told that Abbot Stephen and his monks 
on receiving the gift of the place (Lastingham) from 
the Conqueror, ‘‘ began to build there,” when in 
reality it was the haditations required for the monks 
that Abbot Stephen alluded to: ‘* Que habitationi 
monachice erant necessarize czepimus zedificare.” 

And so Tanner (Motitia, ed. Nasmyth, Ixx.) ap- 
pears to have understood the case: ‘* The monastery 
being destroyed in the Danish wars, Abbot Stephen, 
temp. Will., began to repair it.” 


The happy recognition of the English style of 
Romanesque architecture at Lastingham, and the 
description of the later growth of the church by Mr. St. 
John Hope and Mr. Bilson, on the occasion of the 
successive visits to the church this autumn by the 
members of the Royal Archzeological Institute and the 
Yorkshire Archzeological Society, remains unaffected 
by the above correction. 

J. PARK HARRISON. 

September 7. 


DEVONSHIRE ASSOCIATION. 


~ I see in the Antiguary report of the proceedings of 
the Devonshire Association at its recent meeting at 
Okehampton three errors in place-names which have 
probably escaped the eye of the proof-reader from 
lack of local knowledge. They occur on page 284 in 
the left-hand column in lines 4,7 and 15. ‘* Pong- 
hill” should be ‘‘ Poughill,” ‘* South Leal” should 
be ‘South Zeal,” and ‘‘Grampound” should be 
‘* Grimspound.” 

The latter misprint, if it goes uncorrected, is likely 
to cause confusion, as ‘there is a Grampound in the 
adjoining county of Cornwall. 

. FRED. C. FROST. 

5, Regent Street, Teignmouth, 

September 6, 1895. 
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NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.—We shall be particularly 
obliged $0 publishers tf they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 

TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS. — Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them tf not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 

It would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. 

Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” éf of general interest, or on some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the ““ ANTIQUARY,” ¢o guestions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. 














